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My duty is to guide and 
to guard. 

To lay bare waste; to 
foster economy. 


To show the motorman 
the most efficient way 
of drawing on that 
costly supply of elec- 
trical energy subject to 
his slightest touch. 


To point out to him, 
through friendly in- 
struction, the substan- 
tial savings in energy 
which he can effect by 
the correct use of con- 
troller and brake. 


I work for the management 
that installs me. 

I work for the motorman on 
on whose car I operate. 


I play fair with both. 


I produce results in the 
simplest, most direct way- 


I meter the energy because 
that’s what you want to save. 


I am always on the job. 

I ask no favors—I pay my 
way- 

I’ll save you 10to 15 per cent. 
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A Breakdown 


1° you realize that the transportation of freight in this 

country has “broken down?’ It is absolutely an 
emergency condition. Every facility must be pressed 
into service. Are you making a study of the conditions 
in the territory which you serve? If not, you are not 
“carrying on. ‘Go over the top” and do your duty. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. are 
ready to help, if youneed them. Baldwin-Westinghouse 
Electric Locomotives will help. 

Baldwin- Westinghouse Electric Locomotives standard 


of the country. Send for circular 1516-A and 1575. 


Address either company for full information. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Experiences of British Managers 
Should Be Helpful to Americans 


EVERAL months ago the managers of two impor- 

tant English tramways were requested to contribute 
articles to this paper, giving information about the 
effect of the war on their management problems for 
the benefit of American electric railway managers. 
They kindly consented, and the first of these articles, 
that by J. M. McElroy, general manager, Birmingham 
Corporation Tramways, appeared on page 623 of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Oct. 6, 1917. The 
second article, written by T. B. Goodyer, manager of 
the Corporation Tramways of Croydon, which geo- 
graphically is a part of London, appears in this issue. 
We are sure that the American readers, who are now 
facing almost identically the same problems of labor 
and material shortage as were encountered in Great 
Britain two or more years ago, will appreciate the value 
of the information contained in these experiences. 


This Idea May Help 
Motormen to Save Coal 


ENTAL assent on the part of motormen and others 

to the principle that coal ought to be saved will 
not bring results unless there is individual and strong 
conviction in regard to the matter. In these days it is 
easy for any man to realize what a shortage of coal 
there is in the line of domestic requirements, but it is 
not so easy for the same man, if running a car, to vis- 
ualize the shrinking coal pile (if there still is a pile) 
at the power plant. 

As he watches the long lines waiting for a dole of 
coal at the neighboring coal yard, or as he scrapes the 
floor of his own bin at home, he needs no prophet to tell 
him that coal is scarce, but somehow it is different on 
the front platform of a car. If, however, he tries to 
associate in his mind the power plant coal pile and 
the supply in his own cellar bin, possibly it will be 
easier for him to save coal in both places. In other 
words, he must learn in some way or other to think of 
car operation in terms of tons or pounds of coal. 

Energy consumption in kilowatt-hours per car-mile, 
or per trip, furnishes a good basis for comparative pur- 
poses, but in the abstract a kilowatt-hour is about as 
nebulous in a motorman’s mind as the nth power of z. 
However, in an editorial printed in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for May 26, 1917, page 947, it was shown 
that a motorman controls the consumption of at least 
1200 Ib. of coal per day. A careless motorman may 
waste several hundred pounds in addition, particularly 
with coal of the poor quality now being sent out from 
the mines. In the average case, at least 10 per cent of 
this coal can be saved and in extreme cases two or three 
times this saving is possible. If we estimate that a 
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moderate-sized house can be heated on 100 Ib. of coal 
per day it follows that a careless motorman may waste 
enough fuel to warm two or more such dwelling houses. 
By wasteful action he is, therefore, causing suffering, 
directly or indirectly, to a dozen people more or less. 

Fuel saving must’result from voluntary as well as 
forced co-operation. The motorman’s co-operation can 
only be of the voluntary character, and it seems to 
us that this co-operation is assured if he can come to 
realize that by operating his cars carefully he is keep- 
ing a dozen of his fellow citizens from freezing. 


Why a Fair Rate of 
Return Is Necessary Now 


EVER has the question of a fair return on elec- 

tric railway investment been more vital than now. 
The public does not altogether understand this point. 
A common idea is that as the financing of all new 
projects has been discontinued largely on account of 
the war, so that the government may sell its bonds 
more easily, the electric railway companies would not 
be in the market for new capital at this time in any 
event. Hence, the question of what would constitute 
a fair rate of return and one which would attract the 
investor to public utility securities is of abstract in- 
terest only. 

Now, it may be true that no great amount of capital 
can be spared at present for new public utility con- 
struction, but this constitutes no reason why the exist- 
ing utilities should be kept in a condition of near 
bankruptcy. Even if the companies do not expect to 
make new capital issues now, justice demands that 
they should be allowed to earn a fair and reasonable 
rate of return on the investment in their property, 
used and useful in public service, and that this rate 
should be one that would attract new capital if new 
capital was available. 

But this is not all. Good financial credit is, neces- 
sary even now for many electric railways. Some have 
maturing obligations which must be refunded. Others 
are being asked by the government to make certain ex- 
tensions. Still others must buy cars and other equip- 
ment if they are to continue to give good service. 
Electric railways have been officially recognized as 
“essential industries,” so that it is just as necessary 
that electric railway extensions or improvements should 
be financed as that any other allied part of the program 
of national defense should be undertaken. 

Finally, a fair rate of return should be granted now 
so that when the war is over and the security market is 
open to all, electric railways will be able to put them- 
selves promptly in an efficient and effective condition. 
There is no valid reason, therefore, why the grant of a 
fair rate of return should be postponed. 
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Making It Easy 
to Buy Thrift Stamps 


HRIFT stamps to the right, thrift stamps to the 

left—their places of sale are almost countless. This 
is one sales compaign, however, that cannot be over- 
done. Even if there are local institutions by the score 
where such stamps can be purchased, every additional 
method for keeping them to the front in the public 
mind is a marked gain. Unfortunately, electric rail- 
ways, unlike electric lighting and gas companies, cannot 
easily reach the individual patron. He can be approached 
in interurban stations and city terminals, of course, 
but, as a rule, he must be handled in his car-riding ca- 
pacity. But conductors are generally too busy. Who, 
then, can act as salesmen? 

An interesting answer to this question is given by the 
United Railways of St. Louis, which for the first time in 
its history recently granted the privilege of selling on 
its cars. 

The plan is that on certain days volunteer speakers 
should board the cars at main transfer points, make one- 
minute speeches, distribute order cards for signatures, 
and then take the next returning cars to the transfer 
points. This is a way in which many city railways could 
co-operate with local committees, older Boy Scouts, and 
similar organizations, in helping the government. Let- 
ter carriers could follow up the cards, as they will do 
under a direct mail-order plan which the government 
is now completing. 

Under such a plan as that used in St. Louis, the rail- 
way does not figure directly in the sales talk, but it fur- 
nishes the buyers and the opportunity. With such a 
commodity that’s most of the sales battle. 


Support the Committee 
on Increased Revenue 


T IS to be hoped that the subscriptions to the Amer- 

ican Electric Railway Association for defraying the 
expenses of the Committee on Electric Railway Revenue, 
of which Joseph K. Choate is chairman, will be sufficient 
to enable the committee to carry through its very im- 
portant work. The financial demands upon electric rail- 
ways within the last few months have been unusual, but 
nothing can excuse the failure of any company to con- 
tribute to the work of the revenue committee. Important 
as are the other activities of the association, there can 
be no doubt that this committee has before it the great- 
est problem which has ever confronted the industry. 
We are afraid that a few companies are inclined to take 
a short-sighted view of the matter. They are asking 
how the work of the committee will redound to their 
own particular advantage. They argue that the same 
amount of money could be spent with greater profit in 
individual work at home. Experience shows that this 
view is fallacious. The electric railways in New York 
State struggled for years to solve the fare problem, 
each working individually. It was not until they com- 
bined and worked through a general committee that 
any progress was made. 

The work of the committee involves not only organ- 
ized publicity as to what is being done throughout the 
country, but, what is of much greater importance, 
comprehends the permanent solution of the entire fare 
question. The electric railway industry has a chance 
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which will probably not be duplicated in the lifetime of 
this generation. The public is convinced, or can be 
convinced, that the industry needs larger revenues. This 
involves a revision of rates, and while this revision is 
being made, the opportunity is presented to solve the 
whole question permanently, by working out a system 
of fares which will be not only equitable to the rider, 
but will be sufficiently elastic to produce reasonable 
earnings for the company both in periods of rising and 
falling prices. 

This constructive work is something which no single 
company can do. It must be done by a committee rep- 
resenting the entire industry. Prompt response on the 
part of the member companies will make it possible 
for the solution to be found in time to place the bus- 
iness upon a sound financial basis. 


Traffic Reports in 

Digestible Quantities 

HAIRMAN BROWNLOW of the Public Utilities 

Commission for the District of Columbia used his 
newspaper experience in good stead when he suggested 
that John A. Beeler present his report on Washington 
traffic conditions in small, typewritten sections from 
time to time instead of waiting to deliver one ponderous 
tome from the printing press. This homeopathic plan 
has many advantages, such as: 

Maximum publicity.—The effectiveness of the report 
will depend in large measure on how much of it gets to 
the public through the newspapers. It is easier to get 
100 per cent publicity for each of a dozen weekly install- 
ments than 20 per cent publicity for the entire report. 

Digestibility——When the report is published in small 
units many readers will peruse each one from beginning 
to end instead of merely scanning the headlines. 

Revelation of public opinion.—As each section is pub- 
lished, interested citizens will forward comments to the 
newspapers, thus giving the commission some inkling 
on how the recommendations appeal to the man in the 
ear. The railways affected also have the opportunity to 
put themselves on record while the subject is fresh in 
the public mind. 

Easier handling of objections.—It is easier to break 
one stick at a time than to dispose of a bundle of fagots. 
On the same principle, it is easier to deal with the few 
objections to each unit as they arise, whereas if all 
objections were presented at one time the commission 
would be in a quandary. 

Timeliness aids acceptance.—By presenting the find- 
ings while the original data are still fresh the probabil- 
ity of their acceptance is far greater. For example, 
the Washington public is far more likely to favor cer- 
tain plans while knee deep in winter than it would if 
the same suggestions were made in walk-inviting May! 

One other literary feature of the Beeler unit reports 
may be mentioned. While accurate in technical expres- 
sion, they are written and captioned in a way to appeal 
to the interest of layman and engineer alike. After all, 
as the commission and its consulting engineer wisely 
realize, the extent to which public service 1recommenda- 
tions are put into practice depends upon how well the 
public itself appreciates their justness. Many a splendid 
traffic report of the past stands on a shelf, unwept, un- 
honored and unsung, because no one knew how to adver- 
tise it, and thereby sell it, to the people. 
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Essentials to 
Skip-Stop Success 


THOROUGH understanding by the public, the 

, whole-hearted co-operation of the trainmen, and 
care as to the selection of the initial day of the trial 
installation, are among the more important aspects of 
the problem of introducing the highly desirable but for 
the most part unpopular skip-stop service. These three 
contingencies were particularly emphasized on a fairly 
large size Midwest property in a very recent experi- 
ence with the skip-stop system, by the avalanche of 
criticism which was immediately manifested. 

In the first place, it is difficult to bring the public to 
a full understanding that under the system the taking 
off of a few cars does not mean a reduction in the 
service or seats per hour, but rather that the result of 
the skip stop is a saving of ten or fifteen minutes in 
the time required to get home at night or down to 
work in the morning. The company in mind had talked 
to the public along this line, but there was still a gen- 
eral feeling, it afterward developed, that there had 
really been a great reduction in service. The principal 
cause of the complaints in this case, however, was a 
combination of antagonism on the part of the men and 
a very unfortunate weather condition with concurrent 
service interruptions and delays. 

The experience of this company affords a good exam- 
ple of the importance of winning the trainmen over to 
the new scheme. Here they were nearly all opposed 
to the adoption of the skip-stop. And on the day se- 
lected for the initial installations the rails were ex- 
tremely slippery. Also the progress of certain con- 
struction work suddenly made it imperative for the 
company to cut off service on a certain portion of one 
line in the downtown district, necessitating rerouting 
of cars and an abnormal congestion and retardation of 
service. After waiting considerable periods for cars, 
passengers would get on and ask the conductor the 
cause of the slow service. He naturally, because of his 
attitude, blamed it upon the installation of the skip 
stop, and thus this valuable economy was given a 
knockout blow, and most unjustly, at the very outset. 

The rail conditions and emergency rerouting were 
excusable and unavoidable causes of slow service, but 
the skip stop received the full blame as the result of 
the unfortunate day and the trainmen’s antagonism. 
Incidentally, the company learned also that on another 
installation, it would be better to reduce the number 
of cars gradually on succeeding days, thus leaving a 
surplus of cars on the line for the first day or so until 
the new system was working smoothly. 

An interesting side light on this company’s experi- 
ence for the first month of skip-stop operation was the 
effect it had on the accident report. The claim depart- 
ments have sometimes opposed vigorously the perma- 
nent skipping of certain streets as stops, as they held 
that this would tend to result in the cars crossing these 
streets at high speed, with consequent increase in the 
number of collisions. 

The record for the first month in the case in mind, 
however, showed exactly an opposite tendency. The 
boarding and alighting accidents were reduced in num- 
ber, as would be expected from the smaller number of 
stops. But the accidents with automobiles and other 
vehicles also, quite unexpectedly, showed a decided 
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downward tendency. If the reports for one or two 
succeeding months continue to show the same tendency, 
the information will be released for publication in this 
paper. The various accidents are carefully classified 
and analyzed so that the results are quite conclusive 
and may serve to dispose of the apprehension which 
some managements have for the skip-stop service. 


Now Is the Time to Act 
on Higher Fare Requests 


DDRESSING the recent convention of the Invest- 

ment Bankers’ Association, Orlando B. Willcox of 
New York made use of some figures as to rate decisions 
which should furnish a basis for thought on the part of 
those having the welfare of the industry at heart. An 
abstract from Mr. Willcox’s report was printed in the 
Noy. 17 issue of this paper. Making the point that cer- 
tain of the public service commissions are recognizing 
the necessity for increased rates to public utilities, the 
committee, of which Mr. Willcox was acting chairman, 
reported that in 462 rate applications announced up to 
date for the year 1917, increases were allowed in 401 
cases. This meant that relief of some sort was given in 
86 per cent of the cases presented. 

To this extent the owners of such securities should 
feel encouraged. It develops, however, that the 462 
cases referred to included only sixteen applications of 
electric railways, whereas the petitions from telephone 
companies numbered 184, and from electric lighting 
companies there were 145 cases. The further point is 
brought out that increases were granted in 91 per cent 
of the telephone cases, and in 82 per cent of the electric 
light cases, while electric railways were successful in 
only 68 per cent of the applications. It is probable that 
a study of decisions for the whole of 1917 would show 
that considerably more electric railways had sought and 
obtained higher rates. There is ground for suspicion, 
however, that this class of utilities has not yet fully 
awakened to the possibilities of getting financial relief 
through the public service commissions. 

Surely the condition of the average electric railway 
is not more fortunate than that of the other utilities. 
The handicap imposed by fixed rates is everywhere ap- 
parent, and the injustice of allowing this to continue in 
the face of advancing costs cannot be questioned. Is it 
possible that we have men in this industry who, realiz- 
ing the unhealthy condition of their properties, think 
the situation is hopeless and are too timid to apply for 
help? Or have they become disheartened at the unsuc- 
cessful outcome of other appeals for relief and aban- 
doned themselves to despair? 

This is not the time for timidity. War conditions 
have imposed unusual burdens, but they also offer un- 
expected opportunity to get the benefits of a changing 
public opinion. The people realize now if they never 
did before that the cost of everything has gone up— 
everything except electric railway fares and a few other 
items. Members of the public utility commissions, 
keeping their hand on the public pulse, are likely to re- 
alize more quickly than ever before the fairness of appli- 
cations for a departure from fixed rates.. Holders of 
such securities, of whom the “common people” constitute 
a considerable part, must arouse themselves and send 
for the doctor before it is too late. 
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g and 48 seconds 
newspaper 3 passengers shoi 
Some of our passengers have end platiorm 
asked us to suggest that a news- / / sip! 
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fo read; besides it adds to the comfort | 
of your neighbors. 
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War Fund. 
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Here Are Eighteen of the Twenty-six Interborough Car 
Posters Which in 1917 Made the New 
York Public Think 
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Mother Gooselets of the 


ae 
CoaSting 
Coasting’s lots of fun at night 
When the crisp white snow crust packs, 
But be careful that you-never coast 
*Cross a'street with trolley tracks. 


Cars come faster that: you think 
And sleds are hard to steer 
Always remember safety first— 
And from street car tracks keep clear. 


If 


Interborough 
Publicity 
Sets Public 
to 
Thinking 


New York Railways 


I want you to haye all the fun 
in the world, but I don’t want a 
car to run over you and cut off 
your legs or your arms, Every day 
boys and girls get hurt while play- 
ing in the streets of New York. 
When you play, keep away from 
the trolley cars. When you areon 
the streets look out for cars, wagons 
and automobiles. Do as your 
mother tells you, always be careful. 
I hope you have enjoyed this 
little book, It is sent to you with 
the Christmas greetings of the 
New York Railways Company. 
Very truly, 
Theodore Re Shonts 


Result of Year’s Work with Car Cards and Bulletins 
on the Rapid Transit and Surface Railway Lines Is 
Encouraging—Interest of Public Has Been Aroused 


Transit Company, operating the subway and elevated 

lines in New York City, started its publicity cam- 
paign. In January the company placarded its cars 
with a poster asking the public for criticism. The com- 
pany made a frank appeal for public assistance—the 
beginning of a definite campaign to secure an under- 
standing of its problems by the public. The first few 
posters and the results of the complaint campaign were 


I: WAS just a year ago that the Interborough Rapid 


Mother Gooselets of the 


Don’t Get On Till the 
Cars Stop 


Little Jack Horner stands on the corner 
To show off to Billy and Burt, 

He simply will not 

Wait for the street cars to stop, 


And some day he’ll get badly hurt. (9 
is i 


oe 


———== Don’t Run After Cars 


portation. The cards used are reproduced in part 
with this article. Extensive as the campaign has been, 
it is really just starting. 

It takes time to attract the public’s interest. That the 
Interborough is making progress, its management is 
certain. These facts, in its opinion, so testify. In one 
musical comedy in New York the Interborough’s cards 
are made the subject of a topical song. Every few 
days newspaper cartoonists work the cards into their 


Ne w York K2 


tilways 


a 
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. Why chase a moving street car <=> 
And gamble with your fate? 

It’s only risking life and limb ==, 
To save a moment’s wait. 


PAGES FROM BOOKLET OF SAFETY RHYMES, A CHRISTMAS GREETING TO NEW YORK CHILDREN 


described in the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for April 7, 1917. : 
During the year twenty-six cards have been used. 
They have inspired thousands of letters to the manage- 
ment of the company, making it possible to develop a 
mailing list of people who are interested in local trans- 


drawings. Newspapers make the cards the subject of 
editorial comment that has proved exceptionally helpful. 
Moreover, “letters to the editor” by the dozens have re- 
sulted. These agencies always treat of things about 
which the people are thinking. 

People differ as to the way to approach the New York 
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Courtesy 


We instruct our employees 
to treat passengers as they 
themselves would like to 
be treated. Won't you put 
yourself in their place and 
treat them accordingly? 


Oherdan, 6 Chen) 
President 
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The Surface Line or New York Railways’ Posters Also 
Had Messages Written to Awaken and 
Hold Public Interest 


‘thinking about what Mr. Shonts is telling them. 
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RAPID TRANSIT 
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Dee. 20, 1916 


‘Twelve 
of the Interborough and alliliated 
conpaniea ave gone to fight lor 
Uncle Sato, 


Peter F. Farley, of the.Signal De- 
the Int 
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(1) Old facilities 
hold thelr own 
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‘umber turned oat by the draft wheel 
In Washington 


‘The Interborough Goes “Over the Top” 
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second loan vas $4,000,000 ‘ORE than 

M ep Ahonen ag 
ised & the Saree Aon emica GAS hve 
1 filling the pasitions of those who Pat ay. 3 
ave gone to fight, the Interborough 
‘gives preference to meabers of their 
families 


thas forty-Gve 
delays the 


On Their Way “Over 


HOW FACTS WERE PUT ACROSS IN SPECIAL RAPID TRANSIT BULLETINS 


public, and the Interborough’s riders are giving their 
views to T. P. Shonts. One critic says that the cards 
would be more effective if they were more forceful. 
Others say that Mr. Shonts should inject a little more 
“please” into them. Some people want to know why 
the colored band is used on the cards. Some suggest 
that the cards be used to encourage knitting for the 
soldiers and sailors. Others say that they do not like 
the cards at all. 

The main thing about all this is that the people are 
No 
man could do a thing in a way to please all of New 
York. If he can get the city to think about his com- 
pany’s problems, he will have accomplished much. 
That’s what Mr. Shonts is trying to do. 

The problems of the Interborough, the management 
feels, are quite different from those of most companies. 
The Interborough carries a traffic that taxes its facili- 
ties to capacity. Its cars are crowded, and no more 


trains can be operated on the present system, as the 
lines are completely saturated now. 


The management wants its patrons to know that it 
is literally sitting up nights trying to think of ways to 
relieve the congestion on its lines with a view to mak- 
ing people more comfortable. In other words, the 
company’s problem is to show the public that it is op- 
erated by men whose first thoughts in giving service 
is consideration of the passengers. To do this, it is 
believed that the human touch must never be absent. 


PUBLICITY USED FOR THE SURFACE LINES 


Some of the cards used during the year in the surface 
cars of the New York Railways, of which Mr. Shonts is 
also president, were the same as those displayed in the 
subway and elevated cars. Others, however, dealt with 
problems peculiar to the surface lines. 

As a Christmas greeting to the children of New York, 
Mr. Shonts issued an illustrated booklet of safety 
rhymes. This was published by the New York Railways 
and distributed to children throughout the city. The 
main characteristic of the book is the action portrayed 
in the illustrations. Another feature is a note ad- 
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<A Crisis In Street Congestion 


New Yorx streets are suffering, with the worst congestion in their 
history Never have they been sb blocked with building operations, 
subway construction, sewer and water-main excavation, repaving, etc. 


‘As an inheritance (rom the days of horse-drawn 
‘cary, companies are obliged by their franchises todo 
this, an well as to pay for pavements Setwees the 
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‘Seow removal alone last winter covt the New York 
Railways Company $149,022.65. 
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Meeting War Burdens in Croydon 


Employment of Women Conductors Must Be Regarded as Success—Higher Costs of 
Operation Have Overbalanced Receipts—Companies Are Entitled to Demand 
Fare Increases to Maintain Service and Financial Stability 


BYE be GOODE 


Manager Croydon (England) Corporation Tramways 


Corporation Tramways, in the London suburban 

area, operated, like the majority of systems in 
Great Britain, under conditions which a few years ago 
would have been considered impossible. The fact that 
the country was unprepared for the gigantic struggle 
now in progress eased to some extent the difficulty with 
regard to labor. To set up the vast machinery now in 
operation for the successful prosecution of the war took 
time, and in that fact many employers benefited. The 
drain on labor was gradual, allowing new provisions to 
be made from time to time to meet the altered condi- 
tions. Whatever the result may have been from the 
military aspect, there is no doubt that the adhesion to 
the voluntary system of recruiting for some considerable 
time following the outbreak of the war tended to render 
less difficult the task of tramway managers in Great 
Britain. 

Tramway employees have responded to the call of 
their country and civilization as readily as any section 
of workers. Following the declaration of war a con- 
siderable number of men were withdrawn from the 
tramway industry by the calling up of the army and 
navy reserve. The loss of these men in Croydon had 
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dressed to the children and signed by Mr. Shonts. It is 
printed on the inside of the cover of the booklet. 

Series of bulletins are being issued by the com- 
panies from time to time. Their effectiveness lies both 
in their typographical appearance and in the presen- 
tation of the material in a “different” way. Not long 
ago the Interborough published a bulletin on some 
traffic facts that were developed in a few hours spent 
with the trainmaster of the subway early one morning. 
There was nothing new about the material, but nearly 
every newspaper in New York published leading news 
articles based on the pamphlet. Copies of this were 
sent to 25,000 people. in New York, a selected list. 

An important step in the Interborough’s publicity 
work during the year was the publication of a pamphlet 
on the completion of the third-tracking of the elevated 
railroad. 

Another bulletin told of the patriotic work of the 
Interborough and its men. The company’s and its em- 
ployees’ Liberty Bond subscriptions, the number of 
men in the military and naval service, the help given to 
the Red Cross—all were shown. The story was told 
mostly with illustrations. Just the bare facts- were 
given in words. -This, however, is typical of all the 
publicity work the Interborough is doing. It does not 
characterize its own actions. It states the facts and 
lets the public draw its own conclusions. 


the effect of eliminating the margin of, reserve men 
rendered essential by reason of the fluctuation in the 
service operated on five days of the week, and on Satur- 
days and Sundays. 

For a time the loss of men was confined to the section 
mentioned, but as the magnitude of the task was gradu- 
ally realized, men from all grades began to answer the 
call for volunteers. Then arose the proposition of main- 
taining the car services with a seriously depleted staff. 
Considerable help was rendered by the employees fore- 
going their “rest days,” but before long the constant 
drain made it necessary to increase the hours of duty. 
As the system of payment at Croydon is on the hourly 
basis, no adjustment in respect to wages was necessary, 
the employees automatically benefiting financially by 
the altered conditions. 

After pressure had been brought to bear by the man- 
agement of various systems, the commissioner of police 
for the metropolitan area finally agreed to license women 
to act as conductors. There is no doubt that certain 
men held very strong views concerning the advent of 
women in this class of employment. Although the prac- 
tice of employing women in this capacity had been in 
vogue for some time in the provinces, the innovation 
in the London area caused dissatisfaction among the 
union men. Eventually, however, they waived their ob- 
jections when the women were offered the same terms 
as the men whose places they were to fill temporarily. 

A small number of women conductors were engaged 
in Croydon at the beginning of 1916. The ill-feeling 
referred to above was probably the principal factor in 
connection with the strike of employees which occurred, 
firstly, in a neighboring company system, and secondly, 
on the Croydon undertaking in April, 1916. The Town 
Council offered to look into the men’s grievances if they 
would return to work, but the men were obdurate. With 
the exception of a few of them who realized the mistake 
they had made and returned to work, a large number 
of strikers did not again take up service with the cor- 
poration. 

The sudden withdrawal of 70 per cent of the motor- 
men and conductors threatened to shut down the under- 
taking, but the men had little or no sympathy from 
the general public. Yet the management had to tackle 
what seemed an impossible task, that of providing a 
service to meet the convenience of a town of 180,000 in- 
habitants with but a mere handful of men. 

Notwithstanding the labor shortage, the problem of 
resuming a normal service was solved in eight weeks. 
Inspectors and regulators were temporarily removed 
from their- ordinary duties and placed as motormen. 
The conductors who had remained at work were trained 
and put on as motormen. Members of the official and 
depot staffs drove cars after the completion of their 
daily duties and also on Sundays. Several members 
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of the Town Council and other volunteers—one a magis- 
trate—even took out licenses and thus assisted the 
management to meet the public convenience. 

New applicants as motormen were gradually obtained, 
and the conductors’ places were almost entirely filled by 
women. It therefore soon became possible for the in- 
spectors and regulators to resume their ordinary duties. 
Except for a few days at the commencement of the 
strike, the local public suffered but little inconvenience. 


WOMEN CONDUCTORS HAVE MADE GOOD 


The employment of women as conductors must be re- 
garded generally as a success, especially in considera- 
tion of the abnormal conditions under which they are 
working. The actual work of fare collection per con- 
ductor has considerably increased owing to the heavier 
loading of the cars. This has been brought about prin- 
cipally by the large number of women riders who have 
entered the industrial world to help make up for the 
shortage of man power. 

The street lighting restrictions in the metropolitan 
area and in many provincial cities and towns have been 
very severe, and although there has now been a wel- 
come withdrawal of certain conditions, for a long time 
the cars had to be operated in semi-darkness. This 
obviously was very trying to the women conductors 
new to the work, eSpecially in regard to the correct 
punching of tickets and change-giving, and also at rush 
hours during the evening. Although the physical strain 
has proved too great in some cases, the women have in 
general been able to withstand the arduous duties and 
conditions much better than was at first anticipated. 

While the women conductors accepted service on the 
same conditions as male employees of that grade, it 
has been necessary to grant certain minor concessions, 
including the provision of seats on the platform and 
the collection of top-deck passengers’ fares on the 
platform upon boarding. 

It has not yet become necessary at Croydon to use 
women as drivers, although the experiment is reported 
as being successful on a few systems in the country. 
Obviously local conditions will to a large degree govern 
the result of such a departure. In Croydon the narrow 
thoroughfares, together with the heavy vehicular con- 
gestion, will militate against the success of women 
drivers. Another important factor is the car equip- 
ment. Difficulty would undoubtedly be experienced at 
the present time in obtaining the necessary additional 
braking gear to render the cars more safe under the 
less experienced operation by women drivers. 


FIFTY-FOUR PER CENT OF MEN WITH COLORS— 
EQUIPMENT DIFFICULTIES 


Thus far 211 Croydon employees, representing 54 per 
cent of the pre-war staff, are serving with the colors. 
Their positions are guaranteed on return to civil life, 
and allowances are made to them or their dependents 
on such a scale that they suffer no financial loss by en- 
listment. Practically the whole of the fit men of mili- 
tary age are serving with the colors, only a few men of 
military age and in the lower medical categories hold- 
ing temporary exemption from military service. 

Of almost as great importance as the labor shortage 
is the difficulty experienced with regard to stores and 
materials. Many are the minor devices resorted to in 
the mechanical line to keep things going, without sacri- 
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ficing safety. While this may prove in the long run to 
be detrimental to the equipment, there is unfortu- 
nately no alternative when new material is not avail- 
able and the services have to be maintained, especially 
for the sake of the large number of munition workers 
traveling to and from work. 

Like the majority of systems in Great Britain, Croy- 
don has experienced a marked increase in revenue com- 
pared with pre-war figures. No doubt a large portion 
of the additional traffic arises from the “out-of-doors” 
habit cultivated in the men by military training. This 
in the course of time affects their families. In both 
the national and tramway interests it is to be hoped 
that this habit may remain upon the conclusion of the 
war. 

Against the increased income, however, has to be set 
the large advance in working expenses arising from in- 
creased wages, war bonuses, war service allowances, 
and the higher costs of stores and materials. These 
items became so serious in Croydon in August, 1916, 
that it was necessary to increase the fares to preserve 
the financial stability of the undertaking. Previously 
the Croydon fares had been among the cheapest in the 
country. Hence a somewhat extensive revision was 
possible, while at the same time keeping the revised 
charges below the general average for the country. 

The first year’s results of the revision have been 
satisfactory. It was estimated that an 8 per cent ad- 
vance in revenue would be sufficient to cover the in- 
creased cost of operation and provide the necessary con- 
tribution to the reserve and renewals fund. This figure 
has been exceeded by a fairly useful margin. On the 
other hand, the operating expenses still continue to 
mount, and it is impossible to say to what level they 
may ultimately rise. 


THE PUBLIC MUST PROVIDE ADEQUATE REVENUES 


Many tramway systems in Great Britain—both mu- 
nicipal and private—have been compelled to revise their 
scale of fares in order to meet the greatly increased 
cost of operation. I have observed that the question of 
increasing fares on many of the electric railway sys- 
tems in the United States has been engaging the most 
careful attention of operators over a long period. The 
matter has, in my view, long passed the doubting stage. 
It has become an acknowledged fact that if good serv- 
ice and increased wages are to be provided, together 
with money to meet the higher cost for all materials 
required in maintenance, the revenue must.come from 
the only source possible—namely, the public. It is a 
practice which is now being followed in almost every 
other kind of business, but I fear we, in the tramway 
world, have all been somewhat late in putting it into 
effect. 

While fare revision is bound to be unpopular with 
the traveling public, the interests of the ratepayers 
generally, where municipal undertakings are concerned, 
are best served by the maintenance of the financial sta- 
bility of the concerns. The shareholders in privately 
owned companies have the right to expect, and are en- 
titled to demand, similar consideration, even at the ex- 
pense of a policy that may be unpopular for the time 
being. The abnormal period through which we are 
passing has compelled us to become reconciled to vari- 
ous changes, many of which are far more important 
than increases in tramway fares. 
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Present Situation Will Prove Blessing 


Utility Service Better Appreciated—Relief Heretofore 
Deemed Remote Can Now Be Secured—Freight 
Handling and Distance Charges Advisable 


By Henry L. DOHERTY 
President Henry L. Doherty & Company, New York, N. Y. 


N these days of soaring prices for raw materials it is 

not a comfortable thing to be unable to fix your own 
selling price, but be forced to wait until a state com- 
mission or a municipal body is made to see the necessity 
for an increased price. When the railroad situation 
became desperately serious, ways were found to take 
care of it. Ways will be found to take care of the situ- 
ation that now faces many of the public utilities. It 
will not require the drastic action which was necessary 
in the case of the railroads, for there are many methods 
whereby relief may be secured. 

I think the present situation will in the end prove 
the greatest blessing to the public utilities of anything 
that has ever happened. The public established its 
right to have public utility charges -reduced if they were 
unfairly high, and they must now be good sports and 
consent to have them increased if they are unfairly 
low. The people are already getting an appreciation of 
what public service means as never before. They realize 
that they are dependent upon these companies for the 
necessities and comforts of life, and no longer regard 
them as mere profit takers, and for many a year after 
this war is over the people will have a truer appreciation 
of what these companies do for them. Reforms can be 
secured under these conditions that have heretofore 
seemed very remote. 


FREIGHT HANDLING SHOULD BE TAKEN UP 


Street railway problems cannot be so easily and 
quickly corrected as those of the gas and electric com- 
panies. The electric companies have already developed 
a large power business, and the gas companies are now 
developing a large use of gas for industrial purposes. 
A similar opportunity exists for the street railways in 
the handling of freight, and yet practically nothing of 
any moment has yet been done by any of the street rail- 
way companies in handling freight, and it will require 
some time for the working out of suitable equipment 
and methods. 

A few years ago it would have been idle to have asked 
most cities for the right to handle freight, and yet to- 
day it is only a lack of appreciation of what the rail- 
ways might do for the city that prevents numerous 
cities from demanding that the street railway com- 
panies should handle freight. Our traffic problems are 
becoming so serious in the different cities in all parts 
of the United States that the quickest, and certainly 
the most economical, means of practical relief is to pre- 
miumize the street. railway companies in the handling 
of freight. ; 

It is axiomatic that freight can be moved more cheaply 
on steel rails and steel tires than with horse-drawn 
vehicles with steel tires on brick pavements, or motor- 
driven trucks with rubber tires on brick pavements. 
A street railway freight car moving on steel rails will 
make less noise, do less damage to the street, and inter- 
fere far less with other traffic, and in the majority of 
cases these cars could carry as much as ten wagonloads 
at a time. Sooner or later our electric railways are 


bound to become the principal freight carriers in our 
cities. 

I would like nothing better as a sporting bet than 
to take the street railways of New York City as handlers 
of freight and guarantee to do more to relieve the traffic 
conditions of the city than could be done by the expen- 
diture of $100,000,000 to relieve traffic conditions by 
other methods. 


RATIONAL FARES BASED ON DISTANCE 


Sooner or later the railway companies will also come 
to the matter of rational methods of charging. It is 
absurd to charge the same to carry a passenger ten 
blocks or 10 miles. Charges should be based on dis- 
tance. The difficulties of establishing a distance system 
of charging are largely imaginary. It is remarkable 
how.much intolerance there is to the mere suggestion 
of charging by distance, but it is largely due to the 
absurd and irrational zone systems that have been used. 
With a rational distance system of charging, both the 
public and the railway companies will be immensely 
benefited. Instead of causing congestion, it should tend 
to have an exactly opposite effect. I know of no man 
of skill in railway operation and management who con- 
demns distance charging if he has given it serious and 
intelligent thought. . 

In one of our railway situations the Polish workmen 
in one of the factories ride to the extreme opposite cor- 
ner of the city so they can live in a Polish settlement. 
Distance charging would be an inducement for them 
to find homes near the factory in which they work. 
Another of our railway properties operates through a 
suburban territory much of which is devoted to facto- 
ries, and one terminal is in the heart of a congested 
city. The workmen in these factories largely reside 
in the congested city rather than in the beautiful sub- 
urbs which are close to the factories in which they 
work. Charging for transportation by distance will 
not tend to bring about congestion, but will contribute 
to more healthful and better living conditions. 

The stockholders of railroad companies were punished 
for years by antagonistic regulation and legislation, but 
the public is now paying and suffering for this folly. 
Like treatment of the public utilities will inevitably 
bring like suffering to the people. 

It is too bad that it requires such an awful crisis as 
this to make some men think, but this entire war situa- 
tion will not be entirely without its blessings. The pub- 
lic, for its own good, should demand prompt and fair 
treatment for the public utilities. Unless they are given 
a fair margin of profit their credit will be crippled, and 
the public will pay the freight in the end. 

I am more than satisfied with my public utility invest- 
ments, and view the future with the greatest optimism. 

} 


One Hundred Years of Engineering 


The Institution of Civil Engineers of London, Eng- 
land, on Jan. 2 completed the hundredth year of its 
existence, having been established in 1818 at a meeting 
of eight engineers at the Kendal Coffee House in Fleet 
Street. At the meeting of the institution on Jan. 8 
a statement commemorative of the founding of the 
institution was presented, war-time conditions preclud- 
ing more formal celebration of the centenary. 
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Relieving the Most Congested Point in the 
National Capital 


First Section of Beeler Report on Washington Recommends 
50 per Cent Cut in Stopping Places, Double Berthing, Front- 
End Fare Collectors, One-Way Traffic Streets and Other Means 


to the Public Utilities Commission of the District 

of Columbia on the steps necessary to afford imme- 
diate relief to the existing congestion on the lines in 
Washington, D. C., was made public in that city on 
Jan. 27. This section is devoted to the congestion in 
“the throat” of the Capital Traction Company system 
in Fifteenth Street, between Pennsylvania and New 
York Avenues, which the report considers the greatest 
in the city. Conditions must be improved there before 
any marked improvement elsewhere on the local trac- 
tion system is possible. 


Te: first section of the report by John A. Beeler 


City Dip NoT GRow AS PLANNED 


. Unlike most cities, Washington was laid out by its 
founders according to a definite plan, but the principal 
development has been toward the northwest and latterly 


The maximum condition of choking occurs’ on Fif- 
teenth Street, between Pennsylvania and New York 
Avenues, where the cross currents of street car traffic 
converge from eight different lines and where 211 cars 
are scheduled to pass during 4.30 and 5.30 p. m. 

Observations taken on Jan. 6, 1918, show that, even 
on Sunday afternoon when the most favorable condi- 
tions prevail, the average speed of cars near this point 
was only 6.86 m.p.h. This was for a distance of 2300 
ft. On a week day in the middle of the sfternoon the 
average speed of outbound cars was 6.12 m.p.h., while 
during the evening load on Jan. 11 from 4.30 to 5.30 
the outbound speed averaged but 4.12 m.p.h. The low- 
est rate that was recorded occurred during 5.45 to 6 
p. m., when the average speed was but 2.99 m.p.h. The 
traffic affected comprises two-thirds of that of the Capi- 
tal Traction Company. The spacing also varied. 
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FIG. 1—THE BLACK SPOTS SHOW THE PRESENT STOPS FOR CARS IN THE CONGESTED THROAT OF TRAFFIC IN WASHINGTON. 
FIG. 2—HOW THESE STOPS CAN BE CUT TO HALF AS MANY 


also toward the northeast. The Police Census of Nov. 
1, 1917, showed a population of 395,947. There has 
been a large influx of people within the last year on 
account of the war. 

The city is served by two traction systems, the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Company system with 118.8 
miles of track, and the Capital Traction Company with 
52.5 miles. On the regular routes 271 all-day cars are 
scheduled to operate, with 304 added during the period 
of maximum load, making a total of 575. Of these, the 
Capital Traction Company operates 38.5 per cent, and 
the Washington Railway & Electric Company 61.5 per 
cent. The worst conditions are met while people are 
going to and from their work. In some cities this 
series is called the “rush hour,” but the report suggests 
that in Washington it would be a misnomer, as the cars 
do anything but rush. A better name would be “the 


crush hour.” 


Ten measures for immediate relief were recom- 
mended as follows: 

1. The stopping places should be reduced to one- 
half. At present a northbound car has six and a south- 
bound car eight regular stopping places between these 
points, which are but 2300 ft. apart. Fig. 1 shows the 
present stops and Fig. 2 the proposed stops. This re- 
duction will not only permit freer movement of the 
cars through the throat, but will also do away with the 
stops at certain danger points, such as on New York 
Avenue before the turn is made into Fourteenth Street, 
northbound. 

2. Double berthing must be employed at all the 
stops included within this congested district. The first 
car to approach a stop should always take the forward 
position. When a second car arrives while the first is still 
standing, it should take the second berth, and when it 
goes forward after taking on and discharging passen- 
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gers, it must proceed without stopping at the forward 
berth. 

3. Safety zones, amply protected by traffic stanch- 
ions, should be placed at each of the proposed stops, the 
length of zone being sufficient for loading two cars 
simultaneously. These platforms should be about 10 in. 
high and 6 ft. wide, and they will protect the public 
more effectively from street traffic than any other prac- 
tical arrangement. For the present these platforms can 
be constructed of wood, but more permanent construc- 
tion can be substituted if desired later. Wooden plat- 
forms are, however, less slippery in wet or icy weather. 

4, Front-end fare collectors should be stationed on 
each of the principal loading platforms during peaks of 
heavy traffic. These men should sell tickets, collect 
fares and issue transfers. If properly carried out, the 
use of front-end collectors results in more even loading 
of the cars and reduces the time lost at stops. 

5. Street cars must be given preference by traffic 
officers. In other words, on the approach of a street 
car, the traffic officer must so regulate the other traffic 
as to permit the car to proceed at once to its proper 
stopping place unless the berth it should occupy is 
blocked by another car, or some other emergency pre- 
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8. Through routing of Chevy Chase cars. Certain 
changes are suggested. 

9. The schedules should be changed so that cars will 
not be bunched when running on time, so that more 
uniform spacing of cars will be secured. 

10. Introduction of the skip stop. The report says: 

“A general readjustment of the stopping points all 
along these lines should follow at once. An average 
spacing of not less than 660 ft. (eight stops to the mile) 
should be employed. Wherever safety stops are neces- 
sary, they should be combined, as far as possible, with 
passenger stops. Passengers will thus be afforded ~ 
quicker service without any increase in the present — 
free-running speed of the cars. There is no reason why 
a saving of from 15 per cent to 20 per cent of the time 
now consumed for a trip cannot be made by this means. 
A certain number of cars that are now running will be 
able to provide an increase in carrying capacity, be- 
cause the cars can return more quickly for another 
LIP 

In commenting on the advantage of diverting auto- 
mobile traffic, the report says: “Each street car, when 
loaded, holds from eighty to 100 people, while the pri- 
vate automobile crossing its path usually carries but 
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vents. Traffic officers should endeavor always to keep 
the near-side berths empty and the far-side berths 
filled by passing two or more cars on one indication of 
the traffic sign. As the use of the conduit system makes 
it necessary for cars to coast over intersecting tracks 
or other special work, cars in pairs cannot proceed so 
close to each other as would otherwise be permissible. 

6. Limited parking of automobiles. Between 8 a. m. 
and 10 a. m. and between 3.30 p. m. and 6.30 p. m. auto- 
mobiles should be allowed to stop only long enough to 
take on and discharge passengers on Fourteenth Street, 
between H Street and New York Avenue, and on New 
York Avenue, between Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Streets. At other times a slightly longer stop may be 
allowed, but never more than fifteen minutes. Other 
limitations on parking cars are recommended. 

7. Certain streets should be devoted to one-way 
traffic. The graphs, Figs. 3 and 5, show the results of a 
vehicular count at Fourteenth Street and New York 
Avenue, Fifteenth Street and New York Avenue and 
Fifteenth and G Streets. If northbound vehicular traffic 
should be cut off on Fifteenth Street, between G Street 
and New York Avenue, and eastbound traffic on New 
York Avenue, between Fifteenth and Fourteenth 
Streets, there would be a minimum of interference to 
the cross currents of both street car and automobile 
traffic, as shown in Figs. 4 and 6. 


two or three. By holding up the street cars for other 
vehicles, the many are delayed for the benefit of the 
few. The owners of automobiles should be the first to 
recognize this fact, and will no doubt be ready to con- 
tribute toward relieving the congestion of the streets, 
especially as many of them can do so with only slight 
changes of route and without loss of time. They should 
remember that street cars are confined to tracks and 
are obliged to have definite routes and stopping places, 
whereas automobiles are easily diverted and are elastic 
in their movements.” It then suggests that vehicles 
from the east desiring to go north or west of the Treas- 
ury can do so best by means of Thirteenth Street, which 
is free of car tracks, or by the use of Executive Avenue, 
as it avoids all street car junctions, stopping places and 
traffic officers. 

The next section of Mr. Beeler’s report will deal with 
the staggering of working hours in Washington, relief 
to the Washington Railway & Electric Company’s 
tracks, etc. 


The Nashville Railway & Light Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., which for some time has been buying coal in car 
lots and supplying its employees at cost, is now hauling 
wood into the city from Glendale Park and distributing 
it among the employees for fuel. 
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Rate of 2.5 Cents a Mile Granted 


Indiana Commission Decides that This Is Justified by 
the Emergency Confronting the Indianapolis & 
Cincinnati Traction Company 


HE Indiana Public Service Commission has just 
handed down a decision of importance to interurban 
lines in that State. As announced in a preliminary note 
last week, it has allowed the Indianapolis & Cincinnati 


Traction Company to increase its rate per mile from 2 ° 


to 2144 cents. Although the commission cautions the in- 
terurban carriers of the State that every fare case must 
depend upon its own merits, the decision recognizes the 
principle that interurban lines can, for just cause, be 
freed from the restrictions of the Indiana 2-cent fare 
law. 


COMMISSION CAN RAISE RATE 


The commission first interpreted the State utility law 
as to power to increase interurban rates. It was de- 
cided that the Legislature intended to, and did, grant 
to the commission the power, in case of emergency, in 
order to prevent injury to the business or interests of 
any interurban railway of the State, temporarily to 
alter or amend any existing rates of such interurban 
line. 


MoRE REVENUE IS NEEDED 


After an analysis of all of the evidence as to the in- 
crease in the costs of operation of the company’s lines 
due to abnormal conditions, the commission was of the 
opinion that, conservatively estimated, the general in- 
crease in the cost of operation in 1918 would be from 
20 to 25 per cent over the cost of operation for 1917. 

The company has suffered a deficit for three years. 
Not only has it paid no returns on its common and pre- 
ferred stock, but after the payment of only operating 
expenses, taxes, interest on bonded debt, floating debt 
and fixed charges, there were the following deficits: 
1915, $17,425; 1916, $23,547; 1917, $9,975. 

If the company has, in 1918, gross earnings equal to 
those in 1917, which in this respect was the best year in 
its history, and if 20 per cent for operating expenses is 
added to the operating expenses of 1917, the company 
will, in the commission’s opinion, face a deficit for 1918 
of approximately $76,000, not including a reasonable 
allowance for depreciation. 

The company’s business, the commission said, has 
been in the hands of competent and efficient officers. 
Economy has been practiced in the management and 
operation of the lines. The salaries and wages paid are, 
in many instances, extremely low, although it does not 
appear that this fact has resulted in inferior service or 
the employment of incompetent workmen. It is clear, 
also, that the actual operation of the company’s lines is 
carried on in a reasonably efficient manner. The com- 
mission was unable to find where material reduction in 
the operating expenses could be made without conse- 
quential rendering of inadequate or improper service. 

From the evidence at the hearing, and from the in- 
vestigation and report of the commission’s engineers, 
the commission found that the value of the property, 
actually used and useful for the convenience of the pub- 
lic, was in excess of $3,500,000. Under normal condi- 
tions (without considering at this time the matter of 
allowance to cover depreciation) the company would be 
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entitled at least to a 6 per cent return on $3,500,000, or 
$210,000. The commission believed that, in order to 
prevent injury to the business and property of the com- 
pany, it is necessary to provide a means of payment of 
$179,850, which represents only a payment of 5 per 
cent interest on the outstanding first mortgage bonds 
and that preferred stock which is an underlying and 
contractual security, and the payment of 6 per cent in- 
terest on the floating indebtedness carried in bank. 
This amount does not provide for any return on the 
$2,000,000 of common stock, or on the $1,000,000 of 
overlying preferred stock. 

The commission remarked, however, that in.meeting 
the needs of utilities in emergencies it would not in 
such periods underwrite usual dividends. In this in- 
stance, the company did not pray for anything except 
that the corporate life and the standard of service of 
the company should not be impaired. The commission 
took occasion to state, however, that this is a period of 
national sacrifice in which each must bear his burden. 
From these burdens the commission will not relieve 
utilities while carrying out the intent of the Legisla- 
ture to keep utilities intact through such chaotic times. 

The business of the company is almost entirely inter- 
urban ‘in character, and the income derived purely from 
passenger revenues constitutes approximately 86 per 
cent of its total revenue (record of 1916). The remain- 
ing 14 per cent of its income is derived from the trans- 
portation of express, mail, milk, freight and dispatch 
freight. 

In the judgment of the commission, an increase in 
passenger rates from 2 cents to 24% cents per mile, to- 
gether with an estimated $15,000 freight rate increase 
already allowed, would increase the company’s 1918 
revenues approximately $77,000. This is practically 
equivalent to the approximated deficit for 1918. 

The commission, therefore, ordered the existing pas- 
senger rate schedule to be suspended, and new rates, 
effective on Jan. 23, to be used until further order of 
the commission. The emergency rate structure follows: 

1. A rate of 2% cents per mile with a reduction of 
5 per cent for round-trip tickets. 

2. Commutation books as follows: Twenty-five 
times the increased one-way fare for forty trips within 
a calendar month; thirty times the increased one-way 
fare for sixty trips within a calendar month. 

8. In lieu of the present interchangeable 1000-mile 
mileage book, a book containing 2000 1-cent coupons, 
which book shall be sold for $17.50, the coupons therein 
to be accepted at face value for passenger fares. 


LETTER TO PATRONS PUBLISHED 


After the decision, Charles L. Henry, president of the 
company, published in all the newspapers along the 
company’s lines a friendly letter giving the main points 
of the commission’s remarks. Mr. Henry closed his 
statement as follows: 

“We fully realize, as will you, that the increased fares 
and rates we are permitted to collect will barely take 
care of the increased expenditures now in sight, and 
may not be enough to take care of those which will un- 
avoidably come. We confidently rely upon your further 
co-operation in all efforts to keep down unnecessary ex- 
penditures and demands upon the company during these 
perilous times. All street and other improvements 
which will call for expenditures by the company should 
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be deferred, as they cannot be made without further in- 
creased charges for passenger and freight service. 

“With your assistance, we will bend all of our 
energies not only to the keeping up of our present stand- 
ard of service, but to a constant increase of its efficiency, 
so that your communities will all be more than ever 
benefited. This is especially necessary during such 
times as the present when steam railroad service is so 
seriously affected as to deprive the communities of what 
they have heretofore had at their hands.” 


A Frank Statement to Patrons 


Fort Wayne Company Supports Fare Application With 
Explicit Explanation to Its Patrons—Fundamen- 
tals of Railway Economics Also Set Forth 


HEN the Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Trac- 

tion Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., recently made 
application to the Public Service Commission for the 
discontinuance of six-for-a-quarter tickets, the company 
at the same time issued to the public a sixteen-page 
pamphlet telling in detail its story. A total of 15,000 of 
the pamphlets were printed and distributed by means 
of boxes in the cars. 

The pamphlet is noteworthy not only because of the 
frank way in which the company explained to the public 
the reasons why it must ask for increased revenue, but 
also because of the painstaking manner in which the 
general problems confronting all electric railways were 
set forth. 

In introducing the pamphlet the company stated that 
it was furnishing transportation for less than cost, and 
that it could not continue to do so and give adequate 
service. The problem had been studied for the last nine 
months, and the company was outlining the facts and 
what appeared to it to be the best solution. Satisfac- 
tory service, however, was said to be a problem which 
could be worked out only in co-operation with the pa- 

‘trons, and the company expressed the hope that the 
patrons would help it in rendering such service. 

The pamphlet then proceeded to describe the financial 
conditions of the Fort Wayne company, the meaning of 
current tendencies and the outlook. It then took up the 
basic economics of electric railway transportation, the 
meaning of the automobile, the possible future of elec- 
tric railways, the steps taken by the company to solve 
the problem and immediate moves which should be 
made. 

In closing, the company stated that the importance to 
the community of electric railway service was so great 
that too much care could not be taken to have the prob- 
lem fully understood. If it were possible to operate an 
electric railway on a 5-cent fare in Fort Wayne, it 
should be done. The company would continue to give its 
best efforts to do this and wanted the help and sug- 
gestions of patrons to make the effort a success. 

The comments of the company upon the future of the 
industry, noted above, are worth quoting. They are as 
follows: 

“The general plans for the future development of 
electric railways have been advanced. The first plan 
contemplates the use of the light-weight one-man cars 
with frequent operation. This method it is claimed 
would improve the service, reduce expenses per car- 
mile and might offer a solution of the problem. The 


Service-at-Cost Plan Approved 


F. J. Macleod Says that Gross Revenues Must Be 
Increased, and Plan of Massachusetts Investors 
Seems Most Practicable Means 


SERVICE-AT-COST PLAN should be adopted for 

the electric railways of Massachusetts. Such is 
the belief of F. J. Macleod, chairman Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission, as expressed before repre- 
sentatives of the Boston Stock Exchange at the Algon- 
quin Club, Boston, on Jan. 31. This plan seems to him 
to be the most practicable one under the present system 
of private ownership and operation. 


RAILWAYS NEED MorE NET INCOME 


The additional net income which electric railways 
now need, Mr. Macleod remarked, can be obtained only 
through a reduction in operating expense, taxes or fixed 
charges, or through an increase of gross revenue. The 
companies have already been forced by the pressure of 
hard times to do their utmost in effecting operating 
economies, and no further substantial relief is in sight 
from that source until they are enabled to obtain addi- 
tional capital for the rehabilitation of their properties. 

Decrease of operating expense is also possible 
through reductions of service, but it would appear that 
the companies in general have already gone far enough, 
if not too far, in that direction. Another possible 
means of retrenchment in certain cases would be the 
entire abandonment of unprofitable lines. Such action 
would involve the wiping out of a large part of the in- 
vestment already made and would in many cases be a 
real hardship to the communities served. But a rail- 
way, Mr. Macleod said, is not primarily an eleemosy- 
nary institution. Unless the public is willing to assume 
the burden of this unprofitable operation, the companies 
may be forced in some instances to abandon service. 

From the present outlook, Mr. Macleod continued, no 
decrease of fixed charges seems practicable through ob- 
taining lower interest rates. Such rates have steadily 
risen, and it is doubtful that the end is in sight. As 
for taxes, however expedient it might be under present 
emergency conditions to provide for the remission of 
the local property and the corporate franchise taxes in 
whole or in part, it is extremely doubtful if any such 


second method suggested is to use the electric lines 
largely for long hauls and rapid transit and have the 
short-haul business taken care of by motor vehicles 
which are more flexible of operation in congested dis- 
tricts. This latter plan would mean that electric rail- 
way tracks would be laid only on streets where the 
electric cars could be granted practically full right-of- 
way. In the larger cities it would take the form of sub- 
way and elevated construction where absolute free car 
movement could be had. 

“In cities of moderate size, the first of the plans out- 
lined appears to be more feasible. Either plan will re- 
quire the expenditure of considerable money for change 
in equipment or track and roadway, and they have only 
been advanced by operators as possible future solutions 
of the problem to be studied and tested. During what 
might be called the transition period every company will 
be obliged to make such adjustments as the special local 
conditions demand.” 
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scheme is practical in the absence of some general revi- 
sion of the present system of corporate taxation. The 
commutation tax.on earnings, however, which practi- 
cally makes the companies pay for paving work twice, 
should be abolished. This the commission recommends 
not as a remedial measure, but as a simple act of 
justice. 

In the main, however, if the financial condition of the 
railways is to be substantially improved, the result 
must be accomplished through an increase in gross 
revenues. The commission, Mr. Macleod said, believes 
that it is possible to obtain some increased revenue 
without an increase of fares by stimulating additional 
traffic through the operation of one-man cars on a more 
frequent headway and by using every possible effort to 
attract short-haul riders. The effective carrying out of 
such a program would, however, require additional capi- 
tal which is not now available. The only other method 
of increasing gross revenue is by a readjustment of 
fares. 

Mr. Macleod then mentioned the service-at-cost plan 
proposed by Homer Loring, president of the Street 
Railway Investors’ Association, as noted in the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Nov. 17, 1917. Briefly 
stated, his plan contemplates the issuance of additional 
capital for the purpose of creating a reserve fund which 
may be drawn upon temporarily to meet the necessary 
interest and dividend charges if the company’s current 
revenues are insufficient to meet the cost of service. 
Fares are to be adjusted up or down as occasion may 
require, in order to prevent any substantial increase or 
decrease of the reserve fund. 

It is proposed that the commission shall approve or 
establish a sliding scale of fares which shall automati- 
cally fluctuate up or down whenever the reserve fund 
falls or rises more than 30 per cent. The commission 
is also required to determine for each company the 
amount of its capital investment and the proper 
amounts to be set aside annually for depreciation and 
other reserve funds. Companies shall be prepared to 
undertake a reasonable program of rehabilitation satis- 
factory to the commission, and the commission shall be 
equipped to exercise a more thorough supervision over 
operating methods and practices of all companies ac- 
cepting the act. 


SERVICE-AT-COST PLAN SHOULD BE ADOPTED 


The commission, Mr. Macleod stated, has already 
given its indorsement to this plan in principle and be- 
lieves that it should be enacted into law. Continuing, 
he said: 

“In its main features the service-at-cost plan is simi- 
lar to plans which are in successful operation in Dallas, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, Cleveland and other cities. 
The principle upon which it rests appears to be sound 
and equitable, and, in so far as it may tend to impress 
upon the public mind the necessary relationship be- 
tween cost and service, it should make for a better un- 
derstanding of the issues involved, for greater public 
confidence and co-operation, and for smoother adminis- 
tration of the present regulatory system. 

“Tt should also make possible a more ready and flex- 
ible adjustment of fares to changing financial condi- 
tions and the revenue requirements of the companies 
than is possible under the present system. In so far as 
this result can be accomplished without sacrifice of the 


public interest, it will tend to place investments upon a 
more stable basis and to eliminate the delays which are 
such a frequent cause of complaint against the present 
system of public regulation. 

“The chief misgivings which the commission enter- 
tains in regard to the complete success of this plan is 
the uncertainty as to whether the revenue needs of -the 
companies can in all cases be adequately met by a re- 
adjustment of fares. Much experimentation is still nec- 
essary before it is possible finally to determine the 
exact method of fare increase which is best adapted to 
the special traffic conditions of each company and will 
give the largest revenue results from the. increases 
allowed. 

“The traffic possibilities of the territory served by 
certain electric railways are insufficient, under any 
scheme of fares that might be proposed, to meet the 
cost of operation. Neither the service-at-cost plan nor 
any other plan based upon a readjustment of existing 
fares will prove adequate for that situation. For these 
companies the outlook seems hopeless unless the com- 
munities which they serve are prepared by some form 
of subsidy to bear a portion of the burden of their 
operation. 

“The service-at-cost plan, however, seems to be the 
best remedy that is practicable under the present sys- 
tem of private ownership and operation. It is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that any plan which will bring 
about the restoration of credit so essential to any satis- 
factory solution of the present problem must be one in 
which the investors themselves have confidence. The 
service-at-cost plan is recommended by the fact that the 
investors themselves have proposed it and have given 
it the support of their expert opinion that it will ac- 
complish the desired result.” 


OTHER AID MAy BE NECESSARY 


In Mr. Macleod’s opinion, however, it is possible that 
no plan which can now be devised will enable the 
companies, unaided, to meet the conditions with 
which they are confronted in the present extraordinary 
situation. If such proves to be the case, the only other 
remedy is for the State to come to the relief of the com- 
panies. As Mr. Macleod had suggested before, this 
might be done by having the State furnish the com- 
panies with needed rolling stock and power apparatus 
upon the installment plan of purchase, thus giving the 
companies the benefit of the State’s better credit and 
the lower rate of interest which it is able to command. 
This, Mr. Macleod said, is only one of several sugges- 
tions of a similar character which might be made. 


‘Cost of Preparing Company 
Publication 


The cost of publishing Triangle Talks, a weekly or- 
gan devoted to the upbuilding of the employees’ service 
and esprit-de-corps of the Bay State Street Railway, 
Boston, Mass., is $150 a week. This has been published 
weekly for ten months. From the letters to the com- 
pany and other evidence, the management feels that the 
magazine is profitable, especially when the small in- 
dividual cost of dealing with 6000 men is considered. 
These facts were brought out by Robert 8S. Goff, vice- 
president of the company, at a recent fare hearing be- 
fore the Massachusetts Public Service Commission. 
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New Tentative Accounting Classifica- 
tion for New York 


Second District Commission Adapts I.C.C. Classifica- 
tion to Its Use—Proposed Classification Requires 
Depreciation Accruals and Other Changes 


HE Public Service Commission for the Second Dis- 

trict of New York has prepared a tentative classi- 
fication of accounts for electric railways and distributed 
it to the various companies for constructive criticism. 
The new classification, which, when formally adopted, 
will supersede the now-effective classification approved 
in 1908, is intended to bring the accounting require- 
ments of the New York commission into closer corre- 
spondence with those of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The proposed effective date for the new 
classification is Jan. 1, 1919, and criticisms are desired 
not later than Oct. 1. 

The executive committee of the New York Electric 
Railway Association has filed with the commission a 
copy of its report on the classification. This committee 
criticises certain features of it, principally the instruc- 
tions with reference to accounting for depreciation, and 
asks for an opportunity to present its criticism more 
fully. This opportunity will be given, but up to the 
present no date for a hearing has been set. 


POINTS OF DIFFERENCE 


Because of the special needs of the New York Second 
District commission, it has been deemed necessary tq 
subdivide some of the primary I.C.C. accounts and to. 
modify the general instructions in some particulars. 
The important respects in which the tentative New 
York classification differs from that of the federal 
classification may be summarized as follows: 

1. The proposed system requires depreciation accruals 
on all classes of depreciable property at a rate to be 
stated in terms of a percentage of its cost or book 
value. The I.C.C. system requires depreciation to be 
accrued only on equipment, but allows it on other classes 
of property. Both systems leave to the individual com- 
panies the selection of adequate depreciation rates, sub- 
ject to commission review. 

2. The proposed system modifies somewhat the gen- 
eral instructions of the I.C.C. classification with refer- 
ence to accounting for depreciation and retirements. 
It also modifies or makes more definite the accounting 
for rental of equipment, specifically requiring that 
rent for equipment held under a long-term lease shall 
be chargeable to income deductions and not to operat- 
ing’ expenses. 

3. The proposed system requires greater detail in the 
accounts for power costs, both operating and capital, 
and subdivides the I.C.C. accounts to make them com- 
parable with the commission’s classification of power 
accounts for electric light, heat and power companies. 

4. The proposed system allows a corporation which 
conducts a general electric light and power business 
as well as an electric railway business to keep the 
primary power accounts of an electrical corporation. 
To the commission it may show the operating power 
costs as operating expenses of the electric railway de- 
partment in reports made for that department, and as 
operating expenses of the electric department in re- 
ports made for that department, in each case showing 
the other department’s proportion of such costs through 


a transfer credit entry in the reported operating ex- 
penses. 

5. The proposed system provides for certain sub- 
divisions of other accounts—that is, the substitution 
of several primary accounts for one account of the 
1.C.C. classification. For example, “Organization,” 
“Miscellaneous Construction Expenditures” and “Mis- 
cellaneous Intangible Capital’ are substituted for the 
I.C.C. road and equipment account No. 550, “Miscel- 
laneous.” 

The foregoing summary relates to differences be- 
tween the proposed classification and the I.C.C. classi- 
fication upon which it is based. There are a number of 
instances in which the tentative classification differs 
from the now effective classification of the New York 
commission, but these are comparatively unimportant. 


OPINION OF RAILWAY MEN 


The report of the executive committee of the New 
York Electric Railway Association, mentioned above, 
was based on a report of a special committee of account- 
ing officers. In its resolution to the commission the ex- 
ecutive committee commended the adoption of so many 
salient features of the standard I.C.C. classification. 
It criticised the provisions for depreciation accounting, 
however, as follows: 

“With respect to the proposed requirements of the 
New York Second District commission in the matter of 
depreciation accounts, we are strongly of the opinion 
that, at this time, they are too drastic and burdensome 
upon the carriers. The proposed classification requires 
depreciation accruals on all classes of depreciable prop- 
erty at a rate to be stated in terms of a percentage of 
its cost or book value. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s system requires depreciation to be accrued 
only on equipment, leaving it optional with the carriers 
to accrue, or not to accrue, depreciation on way. and 
structures, and power plant and equipment. The pro- 
posed system by suggestion, amounting almost to man- 
date, attempts to establish the rates of depreciation to 
be accrued, using the following language in a note: 
‘Under normal operating conditions depreciation ac- 
cruals should amount to at least 2 per cent and not more 
than 5 per cent per annum on the average total cost of 
all way and structures, or to at least 2 per cent and not 
more than 10 per cent per annum on the average total 
cost of all equipment.’ 

“We believe that the policy of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in not requiring depreciation accru- 
als on classes of property other than equipment is 
wise, since experience has demonstrated that many of 
the more costly units of other property rightfully may 
be held as not depreciable, for the reason that safe 
and economical operation necessitates constant main- 
tenance of these units at a point approximating original 
physical condition, and original, if not enhanced, value. 

“We do not believe that the New York Second Dis- 
trict commission should undertake to set either mini- 
mum or maximum limitations as to the rate of depre- 
ciation to be accrued by carriers. Operating condi- 
tions in different localities of the State differ so widely 
that it is manifestly unfair, inequitable and unwise to 
attempt by dictum to establish uniformity of rates in 
depreciation accruals. In reserving to itself the right 
to disapprove any rule or rate established in a par- 
ticular case by a carrier, the commission has ampie 
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President Brush Favors Six-Cent Fare 
Instead of Zone System 


In Testifying Before the Connecticut Public Utilities Commission in 
the Hartford Six-Cent Fare Case He Outlines a Number of Fundamental 


Considerations Affecting the 


Elevated Railway, testified before the Public 

Utilities Commission of Connecticut recently in 
connection with the Hartford 6-cent fare case, and ex- 
pressed his belief that the 6-cent fare offers a better 
solution of the problem of increasing revenue on city 
lines than does the zone system. Mr. Brush was called 
as a witness by the Connecticut Company to present 
his views upon the urban street railway revenue prob- 
lem in general, and incidentally discussed Boston con- 
ditions from the standpoint of remedying present un- 
satisfactory conditions. 

The situation in Massachusetts to-day is such that 
with practically one exception—a small road in the 
southern part of the State—there is not a property 
in the State that can raise any capital or make any 
additions or improvements. A substantial portion of 
the companies are paying no dividends. There has 
been very little development in the Massachusetts prop- 
erties in the past few years, due to the fact that net 
earnings have been insufficient to permit the issue of 
securities at par, no issue below par being permitted 
by the Massachusetts laws. Practically all street rail- 
way securities in the State are selling at less than par, 
with the result that it has been impossible to issue 
any securities whatever. The maximum price at which 
Boston Elevated stock has ever been issued was $155 
per share. Taking the entire capital stock of the com- 
pany, the average paid-in price is $112.50, and the stock 
recently closed at about $29. The last dividend was 
passed. In 1917 3.5 per cent was paid. The decrease 
in the value of the stock is attributed to the decrease 
in the dividends, and the latter is due to decreased 
net earnings resulting from increased cost of labor and 
material. 

“There will always be an element of risk in the street 
railway business,” said Mr. Brush, “due to its rapid 
development. The average layman may not realize it, 


Mecces C. BRUSH, president Boston (Mass.) 


(Concluded from page 228) 


power and scope, and, with all of the facts, both physical 
and financial, in any particular case before it, can pre- 
vent any carrier from either under-accrual or over- 
accrual of the element of depreciation.” 

The executive committee, therefore, expressed its dis- 
sent to the depreciation requirements of the tentative 
New York classification and recommended the substitu- 
tion therefor of the depreciation accounting require- 
ments as set forth in the I.C.C. uniform system of ac- 
counts. The resolution was signed by Wilbur C. Fisk, 
Edward A. Maher, Jr., W. O. Wood, James EK. Hewes, 
T. C. Cherry, H. B. Weatherwax and William F. Stan- 


ton. 


Establishment of Zone 


Systems 


but four years ago we installed a 15,000-kw. turbine 
which was the finest thing the art had produced. Within 
the last twelve months we have installed a unit of 35,000- 
kw. rating, which will generate power at about 20 per 
cent less per kilowatt-hour. This makes the unit of five 
years ago at least semi-obsolete. I doubt if there is 
any other business where the development is as rapid. 
The same is true in the development of the type of 
car used. To-day we run in the (Cambridge) subway 
the biggest electric car in the world. It carries from 
250 to 300 people, makes a run in eight minutes through 
a $9,500,000 subway, and the car costs about $17,000. 
That may be contrasted with the horse car. The oppor- 
tunity for initiative on the part of the board of directors 
has been gradually taken away by regulations and re- 
strictions, so that the man in charge of the property 
is practically subject to the judgment of some one as to 
what he shall do. Almost every labor case becomes a 
matter of arbitration. The very nature of our business 
does not permit us to regulate the price of our commod- 
ity or the expense we must go to to manufacture it.” 


FIVE-CENT FARE INADEQUATE 


Mr. Brush said that the 5-cent fare was never enough 
to enable a road to take care of depreciation and obso- 
lescence. Material costs anywhere from 60 to 700 per 
cent more than it did two years ago. The Boston Ele- 
vated recently signed a contract for brakeshoes which 
was 83 per cent higher than last year and 263 per cent 
higher than two years ago, and the lowest bid was ac- 
cepted. A Cambridge subway car originally cost $10,- 
500, compared with $22,500 to-day. One hundred sur- 
face cars recently purchased at $8,500 would now cost 
about $11,000 each. Wages are increased by the agree- 
ment with the union expiring in May, 1919, amounting 
to $450,000 the first year. 


UNIT FARE PREFERABLE TO ZONE SYSTEM 
FOR CITIES 


J. F. Berry, counsel for the Connecticut Company, 
asked the witness his opinion of the suggestion that a 
line be drawn around the city of Hartford 2% or 3 
miles from the center, and that the charge be on a mile- 
age basis outside. Mr. Brush said that there is no ques- 
tion in his mind but that a unit-fare system, whether it 
is 5 or 6 cents, or more, has done more to develop this 
country than any other one feature. At Boston, with a 
system covering 80 square miles and thirteen municipali- 
ties, the unit-fare system has caused development in 
the outlying districts, and it has been an asset to the 
community and to the merchants of Boston. People 
are likely to endeavor to locate themselves with refer- 
ence to their downtown work on the basis of time rather 
than distance, and this has been one of the difficulties 
of the company. The building of $35,000,000 worth 
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of subways merely extended the average ride from 244 
or 8 miles to about 5 miles, which has made a 5-cent 
fare prohibitive. On the average, the company cannot 
carry people 5 miles for 5 cents. 

“If you established a zone system around Bos- 
ton,’ said Mr. Brush, “you would immediately congest 
every district you have tried to relieve. The practice in 
Massachusetts, with the exception of a straight inter- 
urban independent line, has been, when making a modi- 
fication of rates, not to change the fare limits at all. 
The Public Service Commission has maintained that 
it is unfortunate, where people have, say, for twenty- 
five years, arranged their domestic and business life in 
a way to get to and from their work at a certain price, 
to treat one part of that district differently than an- 
other. In our case, if you tried to establish a zone 
scheme in lieu of the 6-cent fare which we think is the 
proper solution, you would have to bring the zone line 
so close to the heart of Boston that one-half of your 
passengers would have to ride the other side of it, pay- 
ing, say, 5 cents inside and 2 cents outside; and to get the 
equivalent of a, 6-cent fare, one-half the passengers 
would have to ride at 7 cents. If you undertook to do 
that, entirely aside from the equity of it or the good 
of the community, there would be created an impossible 
condition. We could not possibly collect the fares. 

“In Cleveland and Milwaukee that zone line occurs 
at a point where the patronage on the line is practically 
nil, so that the collection of fares in those cities is a 
different matter. If that idea were applied around 
Boston you would have to have the zone line so far 
out in the country that the earnings would not be in- 
creased, the distance for 5 cents still being too great.” 

Mr. Brush emphasized the injustice of placing a zone 
line through suburban territory so as to discriminate be- 
tween home owners who have located in neighborhoods 
on the understanding that equal fare treatment is to be 
accorded. It is impossible to segregate the different 
classes of traffic. If the Washington Street tunnel and 
the Cambridge subway should be filled with sawdust 
for ninety days the Boston stores would be forced into 
the hands of receivers. The witness held that zone fare 
collection is impossible on an elevated line. 

Mr. Brush said that he had recently gone over a study 
of the zone system as it might be applied to the Boston 
Elevated Railway, and the best that could be shown 
for the zone system was a yearly increase of revenue 
of $750,000. The company actually needs about $3,000,- 
000 more per year. A zone arrangement which would 
yield $3,000,000 would present a condition which would 
be impossible from the standpoint of fare collection. 
Further, it was figured that to obtain $750,000 addi- 
tional revenue by the zone system the company would 
have to spend $250,000. Mr. Brush said that if the 
company had the authority it would advance fares to 6 
cents at once. Regarding the question of having city 
lines pay for the outlying lines, the witness said that 
he believes in considering a community as one unit. 
Any attempt to make the lines in Brookline (Boston dis- 
trict) self-supporting, for example, would be ruinous. 
It has even been suggested that a community as a whole 
should subsidize the property rather than to have the 
tracks taken up. 

The solution of the whole street railway question, the 
witness said, is the “service-at-cost’”’ scheme. Public 
service commissions throughout the United States were 


created for the purpose of assuring to patrons service 
at cost. ‘There is no question in my mind,” said Mr. 
Brush, “but that the commissions, or most of them, 
have succeeded in seeing to it that the public got service 
not only at cost, but at less than cost. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that the public does not believe it. The 
patrons do not think that they are getting service at 
cost. The investor knows that he is not getting the 
service of his funds at cost. The service-at-cost scheme 
has been tried at Cleveland, and recently it has been 
introduced in Dallas, and is now in effect in Toledo, 
and, I think, in Kansas City. Other places are consid- 
ering it. The present commission appointed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature of last year at present is pre- 
paring a report, and is considering at this time a 
scheme for service at cost which provides a graduated 
scale of fares, to go up and down automatically as the 
rehabilitation fund is increased or depleted. That is 
exactly the Cleveland scheme, with the exception of 
avoiding the setting of a maximum. The Cleveland 
scheme will be a failure if the time comes when the 
maximum in the scale is reached.” Mr. Brush depre- 
cated the ordering into effect of tickets in 6-cent-fare de- 


cisions in view of the increased cost of living and the 


justice of paying more for transportation. Many com- 
modities have increased from 50 to 100 per cent, and 
it is to the credit of the management of the railways 
that so small an increase as 1 cent will save them. 

Mr. Brush said that 100,000,000 free transfers are is- 
sued yearly on the Boston system, and that if a charge 
should be levied against these it would be impossible to 
withstand the pressure for the establishment of through 
lines which would be the result. No community can 
afford to support a subway out of the car rider the wit- 
ness stated. 


Manufacturers’ Night at New England 
Street Railway Club 


66 ANUFACTURERS’ NIGHT,” a regular annual 

event, was celebrated by the New England Street 
Railway Club on Jan. 24 at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, 
Mass. President A. H. Ford of Portland, Me., called 
the meeting to order after the usual dinner, and nomi- 
nated Charles C. Peirce, General Electric Company, 
Boston, to serve as master of ceremonies. A toast was 
drunk to the health of the men at the front and a vaude- 
ville entertainment was enjoyed during the evening, 
about 250 members and guests being present. The 
committee in charge of the evening’s entertainment 
consisted of: John W. Belling, General Electric Com- 
pany, Boston, chairman; L. P. Morris, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company; W. W. Field, Bar- 
bour-Stockwell Company; J. W. Nason, Frank Nason 
Electric Company; A. A. Hale, Griffin Wheel Company; 
G. W. Denyven, E. P. Sanderson Company; and W. L. 
Boyer, Bemis Car Truck Company. 


Cars of the Louisville Railway which leave Louisville 
for Camp Zachary Taylor, the federal army canton- 
ment south of the city, are now stopped at the entrance 
to the camp where guards require all who fail to produce 
passes to leave the cars. 
cars used the extension into the camp the guards, with 
orders to stop people but not cars, let several thousand 
into the cantonment before the orders were amended. 
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Unprecedented Operating Difficulties on 
— Electric Railway Properties 


Canvass Made by This Paper Discloses Conditions, an Understand- 
ing of Which by the Public, Would Insure Sympathetic Co-opera- 
tion—Reports from Various Sections Analyze the Situation 


viously acting agencies to render the operation of 

electric railways more difficult during the past few 
weeks than ever before in the history of the business. 
To learn just what the conditions are the editors of 
this paper have secured telegraphic and other state- 
ments of the situation in typical cities and an attempt 
is made here briefly, but graphically, to reflect it. 


[ve war and the weather have combined with pre- 


COLONEL KEALY WIRES DETAILS OF THE SITUATION 
IN KANSAS CITY 


In a telegram just received from Philip J. Kealy, 
president Kansas City, Mo., railways, he states that 
local service has been delayed very little by severe 
weather, but that the revenues of the company have 
been severely affected. A number of trips have been 
lost’ during the severe weather due to crews failing to 
report rather than to weather conditions preventing 
operation. About 6 per cent of the trips have been 
lost on account of labor shortage. The labor turn-over 
is now approximately 8 per cent per month, as com- 
pared with a corresponding turnover in normal times 
of about 3 per cent. 

It is exceedingly difficult to get competent trainmen 
and repairmen. The government has been taking out 
extra repairmen by trainloads for government work, 
principally shipbuilding in the West. As a result of 
the difficulty of securing men, both trainmen and re- 
pairmen, employment standards have been lowered, re- 
sulting in most careless operation of cars and an un- 
usually large number of “pull-ins” daily on account of 
defective equipment. The number of “pull-ins” has in- 
creased 300 per cent, and the number of collisions over 
200 per cent in the past four months. 

The labor shortage could be relieved considerably by 
the employment of women, especially on trailers, but 
the local men have taken the position. that they will 
strike if any women are placed on the cars. 

The most serious trouble is fuel shortage. From 
August to December service was cut from 10 to 25 
per cent daily in the maximum rush period in an effort 
to conserve fuel, but the fuel situation is becoming 
worse instead of improving, and only the coming of 
more clement weather will relieve it. 


LARGE LABOR TURN-OVER DECREASES EFFICIENCY 


J. H. Hanna, vice-president Capital Traction Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., wires that the company’s 
service has suffered many delays due to weather condi- 
tions, particularly since Dec. 26. Since that date from 
ten to forty-six trips daily have been omitted on account 
of illness of trainmen. Nothing like this has occurred 
in the company’s experience. The normal weekday 
schedule calls for 1914 trips. From Jan. 1 to 24 124 
trainmen were employed, 88 leaving the service during 


this period. The average per month for 1916 was 32 
in and 80 out. The company has had to make the quali- 
fications for trainmen much less severe than formerly. 

Labor conditions on the Lehigh Valley Transit lines, 
according to H. R. Fehr, president, are similar to the 
above. Many employees have left, attracted by offers 
from munitions and other industrial plants, so that the 
force as a whole has decreased in effectiveness. The 
transportation department has remained nearly normal, 
but in other departments the present monthly turn- 
over of labor is 50 per cent as against a normal turn- 
over of 10 per cent. 

The quality of the coal which the company is receiv- 
ing is not up to standard, making it difficult at times 
to keep up steam in the power house. Not only are 
deliveries of material for maintenance much delayed, 
but practically all the materials have increased in price 
and decreased in quality. 

Mr. Fehr also mentions that from Dec. 15, 1917, to 
date there have been ten snow or sleet storms accom- 
panied by unusually cold weather and frequent high 
winds. These conditions have taxed the equipment so 
heavily that the percentage of “pull-ins” has doubled, 
and tripper service has been curtailed from 50 to 75 
per cent. Early in 1917 twenty-four double-truck cars, 
with seating capacity of fifty-seven, were ordered, but 
at present just two of these cars have been received, 
the delay being due to the priority of war orders on 
which the car-building plant was working. ; 

Another trouble has been that due to the obstruction 
of tracks by vehicular traffic it has been impossible to 
maintain schedules. 

The company serves the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
with its 28,000 employees, of whom probably 25 per 
cent use trolley service under normal conditions. At 
present, in order to facilitate the transportation prob- 
lem, the Bethlehem Steel Company, in co-operation with 
Mr. Fehr, is studying the question of staggered work- 
ing hours. The company has also presented to the City 
Council of Allentown a plan to abolish twenty-seven 
half-block stops, and has been assured of co-operation 
in every possible way toward bettering present existing 
conditions. 


ALBANY, N. Y., IS MorE ForRTUNATE 


An exception to the rule as to operating difficulties, 
presumably due to its location, is furnished by the 
United Traction Company, Albany, N. Y. H. B. Weath- 
erwax, vice-president, reports that service has been 
little interfered with by weather conditions, and that 
labor shortage has caused no loss of trips. The labor 
turn-over is less than usual, and there is no difficulty in 
keeping competent platform men and repairmen. 

There have, of course, been traffic delays due to 
weather conditions, but no trips have been lost. There 
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has been some difficulty in keeping competent repair- 
men, but applications for platform jobs have, for the 
past two months, been above normal. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT T. E. MITTEN 
OF THE P. R. T. 


To put the situation clearly before its patrons, the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company has issued the 
following statement signed by Mr. Mitten: 

This company, in common with all steam and electric 
railway carriers of the country, has been suddenly con- 
fronted with a super-normal demand upon its facilities at 
a time when the scarcity in the labor market and the delays 
in the delivery of materials have made impossible the im- 
mediate securing of additional equipment or even the full 
maintenance of usual standards in the repair and oper- 
ation of the present facilities. 

At this time also the United States Government and the 
State Fuel Administration are imposing upon public utilities 
the strictest conservation of coal and recommend all pos- 
sible saving in the schedules and heating regulations. : 

The company has thus far avoided actual reduction in the 
schedules but it has been greatly hampered in maintaining 
the full schedules by cars being held in the barns because of 
shortage in such material as armatures, wheels, bearings, 
ete. All of this material has been on order for several 
months but the manufacturers are unable to make deliveries 
either because of the demands upon their own plants or 
because of the congestion in transportation. 

This management is now in consultation with responsible 
representatives of the government looking to the bringing 
about of needed relief including the granting of priority 
orders on equipment and material required in meeting the 
present situation. 

While preference in the assignment of available cars must 
be necessarily given to those lines serving the shipbuilding 
and munition plants in various sections of the city, the com- 
pany is exerting its utmost not to discommode any of its 
patrons unavoidably. To this end it bespeaks the continued 
patience and co-operation of the public in its endeavors to 
maintain the best service possible under the unprecedented 
circumstances now existing. 


How SNow AFFECTS ELECTRIC RAILWAY OPERATION 


A typical picture of the ways in which snowfall in- 
terferes with service is furnished by a report sent in 
by L. S. Cairns, general manager Eastern Pennsylvania 
Railways, Pottsville, Pa. 

The effect of the 14-in. fall of Dec. 18 and 14 was 
that all operation was discontinued at about 11 p. m. 
on Dec. 13. Five divisions, or perhaps two-thirds of 
the cars operated, were put in operation at some time 
during the day of Dec. 14, and four divisions, or prac- 
tically the remaining one-third, during the following 
day. One division with one car operating on the end 
of one of the lines was not in operation until the 
morning of Dec. 16. In other words, 50 per cent of the 
lines were opened and operated within twenty-four 
hours, 40 per cent more within forty-eight hours, and 
the remaining 10 per cent within the next few hours. 

On Jan. 15 the company experienced some delays 
due to a 5-in. snowfall. On Jan. 26 3 in. of snow fell 
and on Jan. 28 6 in. additional of snow fell. These later 
snowfalls did not seriously inconvenience the general 
operation, although cars were operated late and in a 
few cases delayed due to snowdrifts at some outlying 
points. 

This company has not as yet suffered any special in- 
convenience due to shortage of labor, as far as platform 
men are concerned, although some handicap to the work 
is felt in regard to shortage of skilled mechanics and 
laek of track men. 
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Strenuous Days for Repair Force on British 
Columbia Electric Railway 


SEVERE storm which lasted for three days re- 
jk cently caused a great deal of damage to the Fraser 
Valley Branch of the British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way. Heavy rain fell, freezing as it came in contact 
with wires, poles, rails, etc. The ice formed to a thick- 
ness of 4 in. and 5 in. on standing objects, and this 
weight, together with the wind, caused many poles con- 
taining high-tension trolley and telephone wires to fall. 
On one 2-mile stretch of track 146 poles fell and 106 on 
another. Wrecking equipment, consisting of three 
steam locomotives, one steam derrick, two line cars and 
three work trains, was rushed to the scene of trouble 
and proceeded with clearing operations without the aid 
of electrical energy. Ice formed almost as quickly as 
it could be removed and in many places the poles had 


TRANSMISSION 


LINES FELLED BY ICE AND WIND 


fallen across the center of track, making progress very 
slow. At the end of three days milder weather and a 
“Chinook”’ wind took the ice and snow. This caused 
exceeding high water in all streams and rivers, washing 
out the tracks in many places, at one point leaving a gap 
65 ft. long and 20 ft. deep, other washouts being 34 mile 
long and 1 to 4 ft. deep. Train service was operated to 
the point of clearing, part way by trolley and the bal- 
ance by steam power. 

It was estimated that a total of about 550 poles were 
felled. To hasten operation poles with trolley bracket 
arms attached were placed at intervals of approximately 
200 ft. with the intention of later placing additional 
poles at intervals of 100 feet. The trolley wires fol- 
lowed the erection of the poles and only sufficient other 
wire was strung as would permit re-establishing light, 
power and telephone connection. A fair estimate of the 
cost of repairs was placed at $150,000. Shortly after 
the interruption to service, three passenger trains, and 
a milk, way-freight and express service were being 
operated over the whole line. /This service could not be 
augmented until trolley wire and roadbed were more 
substantially repaired. 


The Public Service Commission for the First Dis- 
trict of New York will soon fly a war service flag con- 
taining 257 stars. Two members of the commission, 
Col. William Hayward and Maj. Henry W. Hodge, and 
many members of its staff are in one branch or the 
other of the United States service, and some are al- 
ready at the front in France. 
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Moving Cars Through Congested 
Intersections* 


As a Solution of This Problem and a Step Toward 
Rapid Transit the Author Suggests an Appeal 
to the Public to “Step Lively” 


By A. GABOURY 
Superintendent Montreal (Que.) Tramways 

VERY electric railway, and more especially one en- 

gaged in transporting the population of a big city, 
has its hours of trouble. Many of its problems have 
been solved as they presented themselves, but there are 
others that are not so easily handled. Among them. 
probably the latest, is this: “How are we going to move 
at intersections the ever-increasing number of cars?” 
Transportation men have spent many an hour think- 
ing about how to do it. Has the problem ever been 
solved? I doubt it. 

Why has this new problem not come to the top? Is 
it not because railways, in endeavoring to solve the 
other problems in connection with increasing traffic, 
have added car after car to their existing routes, in 
many cases on account of the refusal of city councils 
to foresee the needs of the future and provide for them 
by establishing new routes? 

The public expects principally one thing—service. To 
it the matter is very plain. The more passengers there 
are, the more cars are needed. To a certain extent the 
demand can be met and congestion of passengers taken 
care of, but there is a limit beyond which lies trouble. 
The more cars put on a line, the slower each unit moves 
and the more congested that line becomes, until finally 
the question arises as to how to take care of the cars 
at intersections. 

The first problem of congestion of passengers simply 
meant extra equipment, but the problem caused by ex- 
tra equipment on already overloaded routes is not so 
easily solved. Cars can be rerouted to avoid curving at 
intersections and new lines can be built to parallel ex- 
isting ones, but since the intersections definitely limit 
the number of cars that can go through, congestion re- 
sults after this limit is reached. If every effort on the 
part of the railway does not bring the solution, let it 
then apply politely to the traveling public to share the 
responsibility and to help. But how? By stepping 
lively, by moving smartly. 

It would certainly facilitate the movement of cars, 
especially at intersections: 

If every passenger would remember that the rear 
of the car does not stop opposite the street corner, but 
about 50 ft. back, and would stand at this distance 
from the corner. 

If every passenger would move smartly when getting’ 
on or off a car. 

If every passenger would have his fare ready and 
would go inside the car without delay. 

If every transfer passenger would present his trans- 
fer unfolded so the conductor could examine it quickly 
and give his attention to the next passenger. 

If every passenger after paying his fare would walk 
to the front of the car, ready to alight by the front exit 
at his stopping point, and thus allow other passengers 
to board at the rear while he was alighting at the front. 

If every passenger would prepare in advance to get 


*Abstract of address read before recent meeting of Canadian 
Electric Railway Association. 


off at his corner by moving toward the exit in readiness 
to alight the moment the car stopped. 

If every passenger would buy his tickets in advance 
and have exact fare ready at the intersections. 

Yes, certainly all this would help, but how can we 
obtain this help? By no other means than by a seri- 
ous and well-conducted publicity campaign along the 
above lines with the use of either the public press or 
the windows of every one of the cars. After the cam- 
paign has been thought out seriously and plans of ac- 
tion carefully laid down, go ahead frankly and sin- 
cerely. Be sure that the wording of your literature 
will inspire confidence and command respect and esteem, 
and that it will convince the public that the results ob- 
tained will be to its own best interests. 


How One Company Cured “‘Jitneyitis”’ 
Better Public Relations Work of the Atlantic City 
& Shore Railroad Won the Support of the 
Public Against Unfair Competition 


By JOHN M. CAMPBELL 


Secretary and Auditor, Atlantic City & Shore Railroad, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


CCORDING to official figures the first jitney ap- 

peared upon the public streets of Atlantic City, 
N. J., on March 13, 1915. This form of transportation 
immediately became popular, no doubt owing to its 
novelty, and the number of jitneys increased daily. 
Supply and auto dealers encouraged them, and by mid- 
summer 600 jitneys—nearly all Fords, and second-hand 
ones too—had taken complete possession of Atlantic 
Avenue, the principal thoroughfare of the resort and 
the right-of-way of the main stem of the Atlantic City 
& Shore Railroad system. This great number of unre- 
stricted and unregulated vehicles not only developed 
most difficult traffic problems for the police, but prac- 
tically prevented safe travel for private vehicles and 
pedestrians. 

City rulers made several ineffectual attempts to 
straighten out the tangle. The passage of an ordinance 
imposing an annual tax of $25 caused a few local jitney 
drivers to discontinue operation, only to turn their 
badly-worn cars over to floaters from other cities who 
continued to skim the cream of the short-haul traffic in 
the busy section. The inevitable soon happened. The 
electric railway, deprived of its principal revenue, made 
earnest but fruitless appeals to the city rulers for the 
enactment of more rigid regulation of this unfair com- 
petition. The earnings so decreased that the company 
was forced to default interest, and it was soon forced 
into receivership. 

The railway, left to fight its own battle, then started 
a campaign of educating the public to an appreciation 
of facts. The first move was the publication of a little 
four-page weekly pamphlet, Trolley Talks, in which 
patrons of the line and others were shown the impor- 
tance to them of the continuation of the electric railway 
system, its intimate relation to the progress of the 
city, and the utter dependence of the suburban com- 
munities upon a safe, high-grade system of electric 
transportation. 

A department of public relations was established, and 
criticisms and suggestions from patrons were invited 
and received. Every complaint was carefully analyzed 
and a remedy applied. In case a patron had a grievance, 
the cause was ascertained and a courteous, uniformed 
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Safety Campaign with New Note 


Northern Ohio Traction Makes Point that Reckless- 
ness Is Unpatriotic Because It Causes 
Accidents 


By E. Burt FENTON 


Publicity Agent Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, 
Akron, Ohio 


ELF-PROTECTION as a patriotic duty is the key- 
Sas of a publicity campaign in the interest of 
safety, completed at Canton, Ohio, on Novy. 10, 1917. 
The campaign was conducted by the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company, which operates the street 
railway system of the city, as a part of a comprehensive 
movement within the company’s organization for the 
elimination of accidents. 

The purpose of the publicity campaign is described 
in one of the fourteen articles in these words: 


This company can prescribe safety rules for its em- 
ployees and enforce them. It can equip its cars and its lines 
with the best of safety devices—and is doing so as rapidly 
as possible. It can place danger signals and other pro- 
tective devices where they ought to be. It can use every 
device and precaution known to the Science of Safety—and 
has done so or is in process of doing so. 

But— 

It cannot make you careful if you choose to be reckless. 

That part is wp to you. 


Carrying out the idea, the non-empleyed individual 
was urged daily for two weeks to “Be careful. Be care- 
ful. Be careful!” The ordinary dangers of street 
travel, whether afoot or in a vehicle, were pointed out 
and each individual exhorted to keep his eyes open. 

In all of the fourteen articles, which were run in 


(Concluded from page 233) 
employee was sent to make amends. The latter plainly 
tried to show the desire of the company to avoid a 
repetition of the objectionable occurrence. 

The motormen were carefully studied, and the most 
efficient one—curiously enough, the most popular one 
with the riding public—was selected for special work. 
His sole duty was to see that every motorman operated 
his car just as nearly like the model as possible. Sim- 
ilarly, a conductor popular with the riding public was 
carefully observed, and his actions and methods were 
copied and applied by the other conductors with the 
most pleasing results. 

After many months of such conditions the manage- 
ment was sure of having secured a very efficient means 
of getting right to the hearts of the patrons. They 


recognized what had been done for them and would be: 


done in the future, and they showed their appreciation 
by a new attitudé toward the system. Then a final 
appeal was made to the city rulers. They, at last feel- 
ing the trend of public sentiment and realizing the true 
situation, in May, 1917, passed an ordinance barring 
the jitneys from operation in competition with the 
railway. ; 

The ordinance has been carried to the higher courts 
by the jitney interests, but to date the city has been 
sustained in its action. Meanwhile the private vehicles 
and pedestrians are once again able to travel safely on 
Atlantic Avenue, the electric railway system is looking 
forward to a prosperous season, and the general ex- 
pressions of satisfaction on every hand at the elimina- 
tion of the jitney from Atlantic Avenue show a realiza- 
tion that the jitneys in competition with an adequate 
electric railway system are an unmitigated nuisance. 


liberal newspaper space over the signature of the com- 
pany, it was put squarely up to the individual that he 
owes it to his country to keep himself in proper condi- 
tion to do the work of the country, that the success of 
the army abroad depends upon the efficiency of each 
individual at home. One article, having for its text the 


tact that the people of Canton had subscribed double 


Need of Whole Men’’ 


Shortly after the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war in 1914, over a million workmen in 
the United States, subjects or citizens of the 
nations at war, were called to the colors of 
their respective countries. This left a wide 
gap in the ranks of American industry—a seri- 
ous labor shortage. 


Almost sirnultaneously, American indus- 
try began an unparalleled expansion, de- 
manding more and more labor as factories 
doubled and tripled their capacities—creating 
a demand for labor unequalled in history. 


Within the present year nearly a million 
men have been taken from the ranks of indus- 
try to serve their country under the Stars and 
Stripes, and the war plans of the government 
contemplate the enlistment of five or'six times 
that number. This vast army must be equip- 
ped with the myriad of things—arms, food, 
clothing, shelter, munitions, airplanes, motor 
driven vehicles, etc., which an army requires. 
These needs call for a vastly increased pro- 
duction in every line of raw materials and 
me‘aufacture, 


All along the line, as the need of more and 
more labor arises, there are fewer and fewer 
men to perform it. 


This means that industry—all industry— 
has greater need of WHOLE MEN than ever 
before, men in good health, with all their arms 
and legs and bodies in good working order all 
the time—‘on edge" to give the best there is in 
them, 


Under the circumstances, it is more than 
foolish—it is almost criminal—for any indi- 
vidual to needlessly risk life or limb. 


IT IS A PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 
AVOID ACCIDENTS. 


If you must occasionally “take a chance” 
in your haste or heedlessness, wait until the 
man-power of your country is less valuable 
than it is now. 


Be careful. Becareful BE CAREFUL, 


GET THE HABIT 


It is just as easy to form a good habit as a 
bad one. 


“Taking chances” is a habit. 


Running vehicles recklessly—getting on or 
off moving cars—crossing streets hctween reg- 
ular crossings—walking or driving in front of 
moving cars—failing to look both ways before 
crossing a street or a railway track—all these 
become habits with the people who do careless 
things. The fact that wp to date your careless- 
ness has not brought injury to yourself or some- 
one else is no argument for continuing to be 
careless, There's a first time for everything, 


Caution can be made habitual. A few days 
of watchfulness, a little exertion to remember 
that there is danger at every street crossing, a 
little care in running a motor vehicle, forced for 
a time, will soon become so much a habit that 
you will soon become unconsciously cautious. 
You will look out for your own safety and that 
of others without thinking about it. 


There are hundreds of people right here in 
Canton who have acquired the habit of caution 
—who avoid danger by looking out for and 
avoiding it. It comes as natural to them to slow 
down their machines at corners and other dan- 
ger points, to look both ways before crossing a 
street, to wait for the car to stop befre getting on 
or off—just as natural-as to get hungry at meal 
time. Doubtless these people at some time had 
to learn to be cautious, but they learned it so 
well that they have no occasion to think of it 
now. 


You can cultivate this habit, if you will. 


In the long run, you'll find your way 
through crowded streets just as quickly and get 
where you are going just as soon as those peo- 
ple who take foolish chances with their lives and 
limbs. 

Whether you are afoot or in a vehicle it pays 
to— 
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TYPICAL ADS IN SAFETY SERIES 


the city’s quota to the Second Liberty Loan, under the 
caption “A 200 Per Cent City,” the patriotic idea was 
expressed thus: 


It is just as much a patriotic duty to protect your body 
from injury as to loan your money to Uncle Sam. He needs 
your money—will need more of it. But he needs you even 
more—your brains, your muscles and your skill. Are you 
protecting these national assets? * * * Uncle Sam needs 
you—your mind, your body, your bodily members—and he 
needs them all together, not scattered around. Make 
Canton a 200 per cent city in Safety as well as Money. 

No attempt was made to duplicate the many 
“don’ts” usually made part of similar campaigns, but 
the “be careful” slogan was used every day as some- 
thing that could be easily remembered and always kept 
in mind. One advertisement wag devoted to the elusive- 
ness of the “Go” signal at street crossings, so far as 
pedestrians are concerned. 

This publicity campaign was used simultaneously 
with a series of lectures to the school children of Can- 
ton by Mrs. Minnie Riddle of the Chicago Bureau of 
Safety, who was engaged by the company for that pur- 
pose. Mrs. Riddle’s talks to the children related to 
safety precautions in the home, on the playground and 
on the streets, and were adapted to the understanding 
of the pupils of all grades. During her stay she ad- 
dressed the pupils of every school room in the city, 
public and parochial, making about 125 addresses in all. 

Mrs. Riddle will conduct similar speaking campaigns 
in the schools of all of the communities served by the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, beginning 
soon in Akron. 


CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE AND 
‘EQUIPMENT 


ENGINEERS, MASTER MECHANICS AND OTHERS WHO HAVE DEVELOPED 
ECONOMICAL PRACTICES, OR WHO HAVE WORTH-WHILE IDEAS ARE INVITED 
TO TELL READERS OF THE JOURNAL ABOUT THEM IN THIS DEPARTMENT 


Car Axles—Their Design, Manufac- 
ture and Service 
PART I—ESTIMATING FIBER STRESS 
By NORMAN LITCHFIELD 


jade, was recently called through an edito- 
rial in this paper to the necessity for uniformity 
_ in the production of a high quality axle for passenger 
- service under electric railway cars. There can be no 
question as to the importance of this feature, and 
furthermore, it presents one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in the attainment of that desired ideal, the abso- 
lutely safe axle. It, however, forms but one of a group 
of problems entering into the matter, and 
it is the purpose of: this article to re- 
view the history of the development of the 
modern axle, and to set forth in convenient 
form the various points of design, manu- 
facture, tests and inspection, and operating 
methods which experience has proved desir- 
able. No feature of car equipment has 
received more attention, and rightly so, for 
the axle represents the last link between 
the safety of passengers and serious acci- | 
dent—so much so that on properties han- ' 
dling large numbers of passengers, the — 
operating officials no longer look upon an 
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pact at rail joints, the torsion of the motor, the braking 
action, the gear vibration, etc. Furthermore, it is well 
known that the strain on a member is much more se- 
vere when for any cause the forces acting thereon are 
reversed rapidly in their direction, the magnitude also 
depending on the rapidity of the reversals, the effect of 
which on an axle running with 36-in. wheels at say 45 
m.p.h. is equivalent to 840 reversals per minute. 

While it is not practicable to calculate all of the 
forces, it is feasible to determine some of them and to 
analyze their combined effect on the axle, with the re- 
sulting fiber stress. Then from experimental data and 
experience the factor of safety necessary or desirable 
to use in the design can be judged. The fundamental 
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axle as a mechanical detail to be purchased 
as cheaply as the state of the market and 
the dexterity of the purchasing agent will 
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permit, but rather as a piece of accident 
insurance the value of which depends upcn 
the care with which it was prepared and 
the stability of the company issuing it. The 
axle, therefore, must meet the strictest re- 
quirements of correctness in mechanical 
design and high quality of material, it must be produced 
as uniformly as possibly by competent and trustworthy 
parties under proper checks and inspection, and it must 
be used under careful methods of installation and in- 
spection during operation. 

An axle is primarily a beam, cylindrical in section, 
supported at two points—the wheel hubs. With the 
car stationary the loading consists of the car truck 
and passenger weight acting vertically on the journals, 
and a certain portion of the motor weight on the motor 
bearings. In service, however, the axle becomes sub- 
‘jected to a variety of forces, some of which are exceed- 
ingly difficult of determination. The swaying of the 
car, especially through curves and switches, produces 
a heavy side thrust of the wheel flange against the 
rail, thereby applying a powerful force couple to the 
axle at the wheel hub. To this are added the vertical 
oscillation of the car on its springs, the effect of im- 
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AN ELECTRIC 
CAR WHEN ROUNDING A CURVE 


facts are admirably covered in a report of a 
committee headed by E. D. Nelson and con- 
tained in the proceedings of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association for 1896. Time has 
very largely borne out most of the deductions reached 
in that report and for the convenience of those to whom 
this report is not readily available such passages as are 
of immediate interest are quoted here. 

The committee first turned its attention to the an- 
alysis of the forces acting on a car axle, these being 
worked out by the late Prof. A. J. DuBois of the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale University. A calcula- 
tion was first made of the location of the center of 
gravity of the car under consideration, which was 
found to be approximately 6 ft. above the head of the 
rail. The committee then ascertained by a road test 
that the vertical oscillation of the car on its springs 
added about 26 per cent to the load on the journals 
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when stationary. This, it should be understood, is 
purely vertical oscillation and is not to be confounded 
with the shifting of the load from one journal to the 
other due to the swaying of the car. The maximum 
effect of the latter is assumed to be obtained by a hori- 
zontal force acting through the center of gravity of the 
car, and of intensity just sufficient to tip the car over. 
A simple calculation will show that at a distance of 6 
ft. from the top of rails set at the standard gage of 
4 ft. 81% in. this force is equal to 0.4023W, where W 
is the weight of the car. Hence the centrifugal force 
of the car rounding a curve is assumed as equal to 40 
per cent of the weight. This, it may be said in passing, 
is equivalent to rounding a 600-ft. radius or 9-deg. 
eurve at the rate of 60 m.p.h. 

Two methods of calculating the bending moments 
are given—one analytical and the other graphic. The 
latter forms rather the more convenient method, it 
being the well-known graphic solution of forces and 
moments by use of the ferce and equilibrium of poly- 
gons, which needs no explanation here, as it is fully ex- 
plained in all standard works on mechanics. For an 
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FIG. 2—-STRESS DIAGRAM DRAWN FOR THE 
A. B. R. E. A. AXLE 


example we give in Figs. 1 and 2 a graphic analysis of 
the A. E. R. E. A. standard axle “KE. C.” having 5-in. 
x 9-in. journals with 6 in. diameter between wheel hubs. 
This is rated at a maximum loading of 27,000 lb., rep- 
resenting on two four-wheel trucks a car weighing wich 
passenger load approximately 54 tons, equivalent to 
the average interurban car. While this car may not 
attain a maximum speed of 60 m.p.h., still the much 
smaller radius of curves in general use on electric 
lines as compared to steam practice makes the develop- 
ment of the full centrifugal force equally or even more 
likely. 

An analysis of the weight in an average electric car 
shows that the great mass of the trucks, motors and 
equipment lowers the center of gravity of the whole car 
down to 5 ft. from the top of the rail, whereas the 
M.C.B. committee give 6 ft. for an ordinary steam 
coach. As the center of gravity of the electric car is 
lower than in the steam coach it follows that the side 
thrust from centrifugal action necessary just to over- 
turn the car is greater than on the steam car, and a 
greater force can thus be exerted on the axle. The small 
radius curves and less favorable track conditions usu- 
ally existing on interurban lines makes quite possible 
the exertion of this full force. 


The stresses in the axle are most conveniently calcu- 


lated by the graphic method, using the equilibrium 
polygon. For convenience of reference, the following 
explanation is given of its application to the axle in 
question. 

As the basic assumption is that sufficient centrifugal 
force is exerted just to overturn the car, it follows that 
the resultant (through the center of gravity) of the 
car weight and the side thrust must pass through the 
head of the outer rail, thus relieving the inner rail of 
any pressure. As the weights of the wheels and gear 
and of the axle itself and a portion of the motor 
weight are not borne on the journal, these items are 
deducted from the total and the center of gravity of the 
masses whose weight is on the journal determined. 
This is found to be 68 in. above the rail. The resultant 
of the weight on the journal and the corresponding 
centrifugal force is parallel to CD or CE, Fig. 1. 

The division of the weight between the two journals 


EJ 
will then be in the proportion 7 7 so that the weight 


on the outer journal is 18,370 lb. and on the inner 
journal 4330 lb. 

At each end of the outer wheel hub forces are ex- 
erted forming a couple caused by the side thrust, and 
equal to 35,205 lb. Lay off to any convenient scale the 
various forces, ab = 18,370 lb., be = 35,205 Ib., cd = 
35,205 lb., de = 1200 lb. (motor), ef = 700 lb. (axle), 
fg = 1200 lb. (motor), gh = 300 lb. (gear), hj = 450 
lb. (wheel), 7k = 43830 lb. 

Assume the pole P any convenient distance, taken in 
the figure as 30,000 lb., to the same scale as the forces 
ab, bc, etc., and draw the rays Pa, Pb, Pc, etc. Then 
through any point A on the line of direction of the 
force J, draw AB and AJ parallel respectively to Pa 
and Pb and JI, JH, HG, GF, FE, ED, DC and CB 
parallel to the other rays. If the work is done correctly 
the intersection of AB and CB will be on the line BD. 
The vertical intercept of the sides of the equilibrium 
polygon, measured in inches, to the same scale as the 
drawing of the axle, multiplied by the pole distance, 
30,000 lb., gives the bending moment, in inch-pounds 
in the axle at that section. From these bending 
moments and the known section moduli at the various 
sections, equal to 0.098 d’, the stresses at the different 
points are calculated in pounds per square inch, laid 
off to any convenient scale vertically from the line MN, 
Fig. 2, and the stress diagram is drawn in. 

It is at once seen that the point of maximum stres¢ 
is at the inner end of the wheel hub on the commutator 
side, and that its value is 17,654 lb. per square inch. 
As before stated, the assumption of centrifugal force 
taken would require an excessive speed on a perfect 
curve to produce. But when it is remembered that 
this force is the product of the mass and the sidewise 
acceleration, and that switch points and curves are 
far from perfect and therefore induce exceedingly high 
rates of side acceleration, it will be seen that the con- 
ditions are not improbable. 

In the next article of this series we shall discuss the 
merits of the axle analyzed herein to show how it might 
be improved by application of the theory outlined. 
A modified axle, with fiber stresses determined by the 
same method, will be described also. In the concluding 
article the materials available for use in axles and the 
care and treatment of axles, will be taken up. 
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New Passenger Locomotive for the 
St. Paul 


Center of Gravity Is 63 In. Above Rail, One-Hour 
Rating 4000 Hp., and Starting Tractive Effort 
112,000 Lb. 

HE Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 

pany and the Baldwin Locomotive Works have under 
construction for passenger service on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway ten direct-current, regener- 
ating locomotives. These form part of the electrifi- 
cation extension described in the issue of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Nov. 3, 1917, page 819. 


MECHANICAL FEATURES OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 


The complete locomotive, with a total length over 
couplings of 90 ft., weighs ready for service 266 tons, 
and has an adhesive weight of 330,000 lb. The single 
cab is carried on the two main running gears, each hav- 
ing a four-wheel guiding truck, three driving axles in a 
16-ft. 9-in. rigid wheelbase, and a two-wheel trailing 
truck. It thus corresponds to two Pacific-type running 
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The four-wheel guiding truck center pin and cross- 
equalized leading pair of driving wheels are equalized 
together on the longitudinal center line of the locomo- 
tive. This arrangement combines the advantages of the 
standard front and construction of the “American” and 
“Consolidation” types of steam locomotives. The re- 
maining two pairs of driving wheels and the two trail- 
ing wheels of the main running gear are side-equalized 
together again, following accepted steam-locomotive 
practice. The method of equalization used here provides 
a weight variation on the driving wheels of only 6 per 
cent from normal when the locomotive is pulling at 30 
per cent adhesion. 

The center of gravity of the main running gear, in- 
cluding motors, is 41% in. above the rail, and the height 
of the center of gravity of the complete locomotive is 
63 in. above the rail. 

The designers of this locomotive point out as salient 
features the following: Large capacity in single-cab 
unit; flexibility of running speeds with small rheostatic 
losses; twin-motor design with quill drive; low-voltage 
auxiliaries simplifying inspection, maintenance and 


NEW LOCOMOTIVE FOR PASSENGER SERVICE ON 


gears coupled with a link and having the two-wheel 
trucks on the adjacent ends. 

The main running gear center pins are located mid- 
way between the first and second driving axles of each 
running gear. On one running gear the center pin is 
designed to restrain the cab both longitudinally and 
laterally, while on the other the center pin restrains the 
cab only laterally, permitting free longitudinal move- 
ment. This arrangement of riding and floating pins re- 
lieves the cab of pulling and buffing strains due to train 
load, as these strains are taken directly through the 
running gear side frames and bumpers. The driving 
wheels are 68 in. in diameter, and carry 55,000 lb. per 
axle. The guiding trucks have 36-in. wheels, while each 
two-wheel truck has a load of 38,500 lb. at the rail, with 
approximately 62,000 lb. distributed on each of the 
four-wheel trucks. 

On any single driving wheel, the non-spring sup- 
ported weight is that of wheels, axles and driving boxes 
only. 

The flexible type of quill drive is used to afford a 
means of permitting a motor located well above the 
roadbed to drive an axle which, with its wheels, is free 
to follow the rail independently. This drive secures all 
the advantages of a flexible gear in cushioning the 
transmittal of torque and minimizes the road shock. 

Each main running gear has three-point equalization 
with a single point toward the end of the locomotive, in 
accordance with accepted steam-locomotive practice. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


operation; simple and effective regeneration; improved 
equalization to minimize weight transfer in trucks; 
auxiliary train-heating plant. 

One of these locomotive units is capable of hauling a 
950-ton train (twelve coaches) over the entire moun- 
tain section at the same speeds as called for by the pres- 
ent schedules. The one-hour rating is 4000 hp. and the 
continuous rating is 3200 hp. with a starting tractive 
effort of 112,000 lb. The normal speed on level track is 
60 m.p.h., and on a 2 per cent grade a speed of about 
25 m.p.h. is maintained. 


MorToRs, CONTROL AND AUXILIARIES 


Flexibility of speed control is obtained by the use of 
nine running positions without rheostatic loss. The six 
1500-volt twin motors on one unit are connected for 
three-speed combinations as follows: One set of six 
motors in series, two sets of three motors each in series, 
and three sets of two motors each in series. 

Two additional running speeds are obtained on each 
speed combination by means of inductive shunts on the 
main motor fields, which assist in cutting down current 
peaks, as well as save rheostatic losses. The speed 
range is from 8 to 56 m.p.h., depending on the load. 

The use of the twin-motor design with quill drive 
permits effective use of the space between the driving 
wheels, and the use of two armatures, each wound for 
750 volts direct current, geared to the same quill. This 
voltage is preferred to 1500 ‘on account of the better 
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Electrical Properties of Vulcanized 
Fiber 


Effect of Temperature, Thickness and Color on Break- 
down Voltage—Physical and Chemical 
Properties—General Uses 


By WILLIAM EVES, 3D 

Engineering Department American Vulcanized Fiber Company 
ONSIDERABLE work has been done in the meas- 
urement of the electrical: properties of vulcanized 
fiber, but not very much of the information that has 
been obtained on the subject has been collected. Break- 
down voltage is by far the most important electrical 
property concerning which information is required by 

the user as it is considered in 98 per cent of the cases. 


BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE 


The breakdown voltage per unit of thickness of vul- 
canized fiber is a function of the thickness itself, the 
extent to which the gelatinization of the individual piles 
of paper has been carried, the temperature of the sam- 
ple at the time of the test and to some degree the color. 

Moisture to a certain degree is necessary for the 
life of vulcanized fiber and any zinc chloride used as 
the gelatinizing agent that remains after the washing 
processes will be in solution in the natural moisture. 
This may happen in spots at which points leakage 
would occur between the electrodes of the testing set. 
Local heating would result, reducing the resistance of 
the small amount of solution, and breakdown would 


(Concluded from page 237) 
commutating characteristics inherent in motors built 
for the lower voltage. 

The only high voltage apparatus among the aux- 
iliaries on the locomotive is the motor of the small 
motor-generator which is used for train lighting and 
charging the storage battery. Low-voltage auxiliaries 
were adopted to secure minimum complication of instal- 
lation, maintenance and operation. Ordinary inspec- 
tion can be carried on, including the functioning of 
switches and auxiliaries, with no 3000-volt power on the 
locomotive. 

The regenerative control in these locomotives has 
been designed to secure positive operation of this fea- 
ture over widely varying speeds. The same main motor 
combinations for “motoring” are used for “regener- 
ating,” except that the fields of the main motors are 
separately excited over a wide range by means of axle- 
driven generators. These are so connected with bal- 
ancing resistance as to insure inherent stability in the 
motor characteristics during regeneration. 

These machines are mounted on the pony trucks of 
the locomotive and, in addition to exciting the motors 
during regeneration, furnish power for operating the 
air compressors and blower motors when the locomotive 
is hauling. This arrangement insures a supply of cur- 
rent to the air compressor motors irrespective of the 
overhead trolley supply, and provides that compressed 
air will always be available for use of the air brakes. 

Each locomotive is equipped with an oil-fired steam 
boiler, designed to burn the ordinary fuel oil used by 
the railway company. Provision is made for a storage 
of 7500 gal. of water and 750 gal. of oil in each engine. 


occur before the breakdown voltage of perfect fiber 
was reached. 

The method and conditions of the test will also af- 
fect the voltage at which the sample will break down. 
The shape of the electrodes will affect the distribution 
of the electrostatic flux throughout the material, and 
the medium in which the terminals are immersed, oil 
or air, and the rate of application and the method of 
application of the voltage will determine the amount 
of heating due to corona loss, causing consequent dry- 
ing and carbonization and premature breakdown. ° 


SHOWING EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE AND 


CURVES 
: THICKNESS 


The accompanying curves were plotted from test 
data obtained at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology by Katzenstein and Burt. In all, 4000 tests 
were made, including red, black and gray fiber, but it 
has been considered advisable to reproduce here only 
the temperature curves for gray fiber. The tests were 
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FIG. 1—BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE OF 14-IN. GRAY 
VULCANIZED FIBER 


all made with the same electrodes, and the voltage was 
increased at the constant rate of 1000 volts per second. 
At temperatures higher than room temperature the 
samples were prepared by heating in an oven for one 
hour for the thinner specimens and from four to five 
hours for the thicker. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS MADE IN THE INVESTIGATION 


Fig. 1, referring to gray fiber of 4% in. thickness 
shows an average decrease in breakdown voltage in the 
25 deg. to 100 deg. temperature range, of 77 per cent. 
Tests on a thickness of 0.03 in. show an increase of 
80 per cent in breakdown voltage for the same range 
of temperature. Tests on thickness greater than '% in. 
are not very interesting, because the voltage required 
to break down a sample of such thickness is greater 
than most commercial voltages. 

A comparison of results on black fiber of 0.067 in. 
thickness shows on average increase of 12 per cent in 
breakdown voltage. Greater thicknesses show a de- 
crease with increase in temperature. 

The results of tests with red fiber of 14 in. thickness 
show the average decrease in breakdown voltage in 
the range from 25 deg. to 100 deg. to be approximately 
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60 per cent. Thin red fiber shows an average increase 
in breakdown voltage from 25 deg. to 100 deg. of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. 

The most plausible theory for the change from an 
increasing variable with increasing temperature to a 
decreasing variable with increasing temperature but 
with an increase in thickness, is that the small amount 
of moisture and zine chloride in. solution cause the 
resistivity to decrease with increase in temperature, 
while the fiber loses a certain amount of its contained 
moisture when heated, greater thicknesses doing so 
much less rapidly than lesser thicknesses, but not at 
all in proportion to the thickness. 

The results of many tests made with the fiber of 
five large manufacturers have been averaged, and the 
composite results are shown in Fig. 2. This curve 
gives values for room temperature only. 


BREAKDOWN VOLTAGES* OF SEVERAL THICKNESSES 
OF VULCANIZED FIBER 
1 Breakdown Value, 


Thickness in Inches 
1/32 225 to 42 


/3 5 
1/16 150 to 300 
1/8 125 to 275 
1/4 100 to 225 
1/2 75 to 150 


*Results higher than these have frequently been observed, but 
these limits will include the majority of cases. 
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FIG. 2—AVERAGE BREAKDOWN VOLTAGE OF VULCANIZED FIBER 
OF ALL COLORS 


Gray fiber is made from paper of the natural color, 
with no coloring matter of any kind. Black contains 
a small amount of lamp black or other coloring mat- 
ter, and red is colored with a relatively large amount 
of various grades of oxide of iron. Any loading ma- 
terial placed in the paper from which vulcanized fiber 
is made tends to interfere to some extent with the 
chemical treatment, and the result is a less homogene- 
ous material. Coloring matter acts as a loading ma- 
terial and produces a slightly more “papery” fiber, 
which usually has a higher breakdown value because 
of the greater degree of lamination. Moreover, fiber 
is made from three grades of paper, which vary in 
the degree to which they are gelatinized by the chemical 
action. The paper from which \% in. to % in. fiber is 
made is treated to the greatest extent with the zinc 
chloride, and consequently a more homogeneous mate- 
rial with low breakdown voltage results. In a large 
number of cases the loading factor of red fiber is so 
much more pronounced than the tendency for the small 
amount of solution of oxide of iron to lower the break- 
down voltage that the dielectric strength of red fiber 
will be higher than that of gray fiber. Black fiber is 
usually between the red and gray grades and nearer. 
the gray in its breakdown voltage. 
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As vulcanized fiber loses its normal amount of con- 
tained moisture its pliability decreases and finally it 
becomes brittle. This is caused either by application 
of a sustained temperature of 80 deg. to 100 deg. cent. 
(176 deg. to 212 deg. fahr.) or to higher temperatures 
up to 200 deg. cent. (392 deg. fahr.) for shorter periods 
of time. At this latter temperature charring com- 
mences. It has the following strengths in pounds per 
square inch: Tensile, 9000-13,000; compressive, 33,000 
-43,000; shearing, 9000-13,000. 

Vulcanized fiber is not waterproof. It absorbs water 
to a certain degree, but is not injured by either hot or 
cold water, for it returns to its original dimensions and 
properties when dried. Most dilute acids and alkalis 
cause no effect other than the effect of water, but con- 
centrated acids cause disintegration. However, organic 
solvents and all oils have absolutely no effect and are 
not absorbed in the slightest degree. 


GENERAL USES FOR ELECTRICAL INSULATION 


Vulcanized fiber was first used in 1873 for axle 
washers and railway car-journal dust guards. One of 
the largest uses at the present time, either for elec- 
trical or mechanical purposes, is for railway signal 
insulation. The rail joints opposite every block signal 
must be insulated in order that the rails may be used 
as the signal circuit. The ends of the rails are in- 
sulated by means of fiber end posts and a fiber head 
plate and base plate with bushings around the bolts 
are used to insulate the fish plate from the rail. Every 
spur must have an insulated joint where it leaves the 
main track, and every switch rod and steel tie and all 
metal parts that connect the two rails electrically must 
be insulated. The specifications for this application 
are quite severe.* This is an instance where the ma- 
terial is subject to severe weather conditions and ex- 
treme mechanical strain, and yet the dielectric strength 
must be high even when it contains a fairly high per- 
centage of moisture. 

When the breakdown voltage per thousandth of an 
inch, the specific gravity and the cost per pound of 
vulcanized fiber are compared with the corresponding 
values for other insulating materials, it will be found 
that the commercial insulation value of vulcanized 
fiber is very high. Its ability to be machined with 
great accuracy and to be bent, punched and formed to 
shape should be taken into account. In fact, it can be 
used in many cases where no other material will 
answer. 


Circulating Water in Car Heaters 


It has been found at the carhouses of the Ohio Elec- 
tric Railway, Columbus, Ohio, that the difficulty of 
starting the water to circulate in the pipes of hot-water 
car heaters can be overcome by putting the car in mo- 
tion. To this end the car is sometimes run for short 
distances and stopped suddenly each time. A small 
motor-driven centrifugal pump has also been installed 
on some cars for the same purpose. The experience of 
this company in the use of car heaters of this type was 
related in some detail by F. J. Foote, master mechanic, 
in an article in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
March 3, 1917, page 397. 


*See standard specifications of Railway Signal Association. 
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Quick Method of Grinding Wheels 


By J. F. MERRICK 
Master Mechanic Oakwood Street Railway, Dayton, Ohio 

E HAVE on our system approximately a mile of 

track with an average gradient of about 6 per cent, 
the maximum being 8.5 per cent, and the braking re- 
quired on this section subjects the wheels to very severe 
tests, making flat spots 
not uncommon, especially 
on cast wheels. Turning 
the wheels true both re- 
duces the wearing capac- 
ity and requires consid- 
erable time, and although 
emery shoes would re- 
move the flat, it would 
take, in most cases, two 
or three days. 

To obviate these diffi- 
culties we designed an 
apparatus both for 
grinding the wheels and 
LeCOMeL [HIE Wega fee Thh|d). Te days 
flanges, as shown in the 
accompanying _illustra- 
tion. The grinder con- 
sists of an emery wheel 
and a pulley on opposite ends of a shaft, mounted on a 
6-in. x 8-in. timber. This is laid across the track under 
the car, and bolted down, and power is supplied by a 
track-grinder motor which is set in the pit. The car 
is jacked up, and the proper car motor is operated to 
turn the defective wheel, while the remaining motors 
are cut out. The emery wheel has a feeding mecth- 
anism operated by a ball handle similar to that of a 
lathe tool. 

With this method it is possible to grind a wheel dur- 
ing the time it would take to prepare it for turning 
in a lathe. By providing two emery wheels, with the 
pulley in the middle, two wheels can be ground simul- 
taneously, thus saving more time and making the work 
on both more nearly the same. 


APPARATUS FOR GRINDING 
WHEELS AT THE PIT 


Protecting Signs Used in Rochester 


CONVENIENT and substantial danger sign used 
py the New York State Railways, Rochester, N. Y.. 
is shown in Fig. 1. It consists essentially of an iron 


framework supporting the signboard, which is about 2 
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ft. square and upon both sides of which the sign is 
painted in different color combinations. Two hooks, 
screwed to the top of the board, provide places for hang- 
ing lanterns. 

This sign is used almost exclusively throughout the 
city to protect track gangs and material and also in 
place of regular “Street Closed” horses. While it is im- 
possible to give any data as to the effect its use has had 
on the prevention of accidents, it is considered well 
worth its cost, since the ease with which it is trans- 
ported adapts it especially to repair and construction 
work on city streets. The cost of this sign in the early 
part of last year was $6. 

During construction work on its interurban lines the 
company uses the standard flagstaff shown in Fig. 2. 
This is used also with a yellow flag or a yellow light 
when work requiring low-speed operation is in progress. 
It is also easily shifted from place to place. 


Effective Snowplow Equipment for 
Interurban Roads 


HE Bamberger Electric Railroad, Salt Lake, Utah, 
has built in its shops some interesting snowplows 
to be used in keeping track open during drifting snow. 
Fig. 1 shows the type of plow as applied to the stand- 
ard motor car equipment of this company. Note that 
the wings of the plow are so curved as to give the snow 


FIG. 2— 
LOCOMOTIVES 


FIG. 1—TYPE OF SNOWPLOW USED ON MOTOR CARS. 


SNOWPLOW EQUIPMENT FOR USE ON 


a rotary motion, throwing it entirely clear of the track. 
This makes a channel wide enough to clear the journal 
boxes, rear steps and other parts of the car. The plow 
is fastened to the wooden pilot which has been effec- 
tively braced to the main body frame of the car. As 
shown in the figure, the construction is such that the 
cars can be coupled in trains, space having been left to 
allow free action of radial drawbars. 

It is stated that motor cars carrying this plow seem 
to make better speed and pull less heavily on the sub- 
stations than cars not so equipped. 

In Fig. 2 is seen a similar type of plow built for the 
locomotives. This plow has been made entirely of 
scrap 14-in. sheet steel heavily reinforced and mounted 
on a steel frame. Sixty-five pound steel rails, bent at 
right angles, are attached to the locomotive frame, and 
on these are mounted two air cylinders for raising the 
plow from an operating position of 1l-in. clearance to 
a carrying position of 6-in. clearance above the top 
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Pay-as-You-Leave One-Man Car at 
Plymouth, Mass. 


HE Brockton & Plymouth Street Railway is oper- 

ating two pay-as-you-leave one-man cars upon that 
part of its line between the Hotel Pilgrim, in Plym- 
outh, Mass., and the Kingston town line, a distance of 
about 10 miles. This mileage is divided into three 
overlapping zones as shown in Fig. 1. The fare unit 
for the whole or any part of a single zone is 6 cents, 
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FIG. 1—OVERLAPPING FARE ZONES, BROCKTON & PLYMOUTH 
STREET RAILWAY 


and for the entire line between the above-mentioned 
terminals, 12 cents. Fares are paid either in cash or 
with tickets which may be purchased in advance. 
Upon entering the car, which is shown in Fig. 2, 
each passenger is given a metal identification check, 
Fig. 3. These checks are of three designs, square, oc- 
tagonal and circular. Each represents one of the three 
fare zones and is stamped accordingly. Before leav- 
ing the car the passenger in each case returns his 
check to the operator and is told the amount of his 


FIG. 2—SAFETY PAY-AS-YOU-LEAVE CAR, BROCKTON & 
PLYMOUTH STREET RAILWAY 


(Concluded from page 240) 


of the rail. This operation is controlled by a simple 
valve at the motorman’s position. 

As in Fig. 1, it will be noted that the plow has been 
so shaped as to give the snow a rotary motion that at 
a fair rate of speed deposits it clear of the second 
track. The plow is mounted in front of the pilot and 
is readily attached to the locomotive. This operation 
comprises the application of twelve bolts to connect 
the holder rails to the frame and eight bolts for the 
brace rod between the holder rails and the frame. 

The two holes shown in the front of the plow were 
cut to permit the passage of a chain to the coupler in 
case it should be desirable to use the locomotive for 
wrecking purposes with the plow attached. The loco- 
motive weighs approximately 40 tons and the plow an 
additional 1250 lb. 


fare. This he deposits in one of two compartments of 
a C-16 International fare box, arranged for both ticket 
and coin service. The slot for tickets will not admit a 
coin or identification check, and the circular openings 
in the coin receiver are too small to admit a ticket or 
a check. The tickets are mutilated as they pass 
through the box. Coins (cents, nickels and dimes) are 
held visible to the operator in the coin receiver until 
released by him. They then pass automatically 
through an adding machine showing the total value of 


FIG. 3—-METAL IDENTIFICATION CHECKS, BROCKTON & 
PLYMOUTH STREET RAILWAY 


fares collected at any time. The coins are then re- 
moved by the operator and used over and over in 
change-making. 

No transfers are given in connection with the opera- 
tion of these one-man, or safety cars, as the Stone & 
Webster organization, managing the road, designate 
them, but school 
children are car- 
ried at half fare, 
in accordance with 
the Massachusetts 
law. The cars were 
built by the St. 
Louis Car Com- 
pany. They are 
each equipped with 
two GE-258 mot- 
ors, safety con- 
troller handle, au- 
tomatic door, step, 
braking, sanding 
and unlocking door 
equipment along 
the usual lines of 
design applying to 
this type of rolling 
stock. Besides the 
controller contact 
which must be held 
in position in order 
to operate the car, a pedal switch is provided in each 
car to relieve the operator of the inconvenience of 
constantly holding his hand upon the contrel. An 
average service of 180 car-miles per day is performed 
by each of these cars. 


FIG. 4—FARE BOX USED ON ONE- 


MAN CARS 


Rate of Bituminous Increased-Production 
Better This Year 


The increase in bituminous coal production in 1917 
over 1916 was 8.3 per cent in place of the expected 10 
per cent. The increase was 23 per cent over 1915. The 
year 1918 has started off with an average per working 
day of 1,799,000 tons, an increase of 1144 per cent over 
the average for 1917. 
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Concrete Makes Good Benches for 
Interurban Shelters and Parks 


LECTRIC railways are often called upon to provide 
outdoor benches at waiting shelters along interurban 
lines and in company-owned parks. As these benches 
get rough usage it is desirable to make them as rugged 
as possible and at the same 
time they should present 
an attractive appearance. 
A concrete bench which 
meets these requirements 
and one which can be 
readily made by the rail- 
way’s own men is shown 
in the illustrations. The 
forms for the concrete are 
made of 4-in. planks which 
are bolted to a baseboard 
from which they are re- 
moved as soon as possible 
The concrete is a 1:1:2 


ATTRACTIVE BENCHES MADE 
OF CONCRETE 


after the concrete has set. 
mixture, the coarse aggregate consisting of %-in. 
washed gravel. Four 4-in. square rods 8 ft. long and 
twisted are used in each of the standards, and two rods 
of the same cross-section but 1 ft. 4 in. long are placed 
in the brackets underneath the seat. The standards are 
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DETAILS OF FORMS FOR MAKING CONCRETE BENCH 


set 4 ft. apart and 4 ft. 3 in. in the ground. It is re- 
ported that benches of this type which have been in 
service for more than a year have caused no trouble 
from breaking or from heaving. 

The cost of making and installing the benches is 
about $8.75 complete. 


Coasting 1581 Miles More Per Day 


In the latest issue of the B. R. T. Monthly, William 
Siebert, superintendent of surface transportation, points 
out that the schedules on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
system call for 33,400 trips per day. If each motorman 
on each trip would coast an additional 250 ft. it would 
mean a daily saving in power consumed equal to the 
amount of power it would take to operate a car 8,350,000 
ft., or 1581 miles. From five to ten times this amount 
could easily be saved. 


Precautions that Prevent Freezing 
in Air Piping 

HE large number of air-operated mechanisms 

used on railway equipment make it necessary to 
take great precaution in the installation of the air- 
piping between the compressor and the main reservoirs 
to prevent freezing of the condensed moisture. This is 
especially true of pneumatically operated apparatus 
which employs valves with small openings. The Janu- 
ary issue of the Electric Journal tells of some important 
parts that should receive careful attention. 

Contrary to a general impression, freezing at very 
low temperature is not so troublesome as it is a little 
below 32 deg. Fahr. because at low temperature most of 
the moisture has been frozen out of the atmosphere. 
The installation of air piping should be such that the 
maximum amount of moisture is retained in the main 
reservoir and no pockets should exist where moisture is 
liable to collect. The pipe between the compressor and 
the main reservoir, as well as the pipe between the two 
main reservoirs, should be at least 25 ft. long, and when 
the length of car does not permit a straight run the 
pipe should be made in the form of horizontal coils. 

A scheme which is similar to the pipe coil, but having 
the additional advantage of multiple paths, is the ar- 
rangement of a number of tubes fastened into two heads 
or drums. One of these drums can be used as a mois- 
ture trap, preventing the major portion of the moisture 
from getting into the main reservoir. For a given 
length of piping with the same diameter in the two sys- 


- tems one arranged in the single path and the other in 


multiple paths, the single path will require a greater 
velocity and hence a greater loss in pressure for the de- 
livery of a given quantity of air. 

In connecting the feed pipe to the reservoir particular 
attention should be given to make sure that the connec- 
tions do not give a reduction of pipe area at any point, 
as the change in area increases the possibility of freez- 
ing. One of the most common breaches in the proper 
method of making an air installation is to use an “L” 
fitting at this joint, which not only gives a reduction of 
area but forms a trap for moistude to accumulate. A 
better and much more satisfactory scheme for this con- 
nection is to have a straight run or large radius bend 
to the main reservoir where possible and use a con- 
nector which does not give a reduction in area. 

All piping from the reservoir to the various pieces of 
apparatus should be arranged to drain back into the 
reservoir as far as possible, and when this is impossi- 
ble it should at least drain away from the apparatus. 

There have been a number of installations where the 
compressor intake has been mounted inside and, in some 
cases underneath, the car. The best place to mount the 
intake is on the roof, as it is then possible to obtain 
cool, clean air. More moisture is obtained from the in- 
terior of a car than from the exterior, especially on a 
cold day, because the higher temperature of the air 
within the car permits the presence of more moisture 
per unit volume of air. 

Even with the best installations it is impossible to 
prevent considerable moisture from getting into the 
system and to prevent trouble from this source a rigid 
inspection should be maintained during the winter. It 
is a good practice to drain the main reservoir at least 
once a day and oftener if possible. 
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Recent Happenings in Great Britain 


Coal Saving, Labor Shortage, Package Delivery and Other Matters 
Growing Out of the War Are Main Topics to Receive Attention 


(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


The coal conservation sub-committee 
has issued an interim report to the 
Ministry of Reconstruction regarding 
electrical power supply in Great Brit- 
ain. The sub-committee proposes, 
briefly, to supply all industries with 
energy generated at big “super-power” 
stations, not more than sixteen in num- 
_ ber for the whole country, and to elimi- 
nate or combine all smaller stations. 
The primary object of the scheme is to 
economize coal supplies. The amount 
of coal used in the United Kingdom for 
the production of power is 80,000,000 
tons at a cost of about £40,000,000 at 
the pit head. By an up-to-date and 
national scheme of electrification 55,- 
000,000 tons of this, valued at £27,000,- 
000 a year, could be saved. This, with 
a saving of the by-products now wasted 
by the burning of coal in open grates 
and boiler furnaces, would effect a 
national economy of £100,000,000. The 
generating machines in the stations 
should be of large size, not less than 
20,000 hp. each. In more important in- 
dustrial districts machines of as much 
as 50,000 hp. might be used to even 
greater advantage. At the present 
time the supply of electricity in Great 
Britain was split up among about 600 
companies and municipal undertakings. 
The average generating capacity of 
such of these undertakings as possessed 
power stations was only 5000 hp., or 
about one-fourth of the capacity of one 
single generating machine of economi- 
cal size and about one-thirtieth of 
that of a power station of economical 
size. The committee favored private 
enterprise. The sixteen great power 
authorities, whether private companies 
or public bodies, would be controlled by 
a national board of electricity commis- 
sioners. Existing plants would be 
handed over on equitable terms to the 
new authority. 


YOUTHS AS DRIVERS 


The Board of Trade inquiry into the 
recent tramear accident in Glasgow 
has elicited some interesting informa- 
tion as to the conduct of tramways in 
war time. The car in question was be- 
ing driven by a lad about sixteen years 
of age. It took the corner at Queen’s 
Park gate at very high speed and was 
overturned. As a result three persons 
were killed and about fifty others were 
injured. Colonel Pringle, who con- 
ducted the inquiry, elicited from the 
chief instructor in the tramways motor 
school the information that in tramway 
service youths stood the cold better 
than women, and were less emotional 
and excitable. It was contended that a 
boy of sixteen was as strong as a 
woman of twenty-five. The traffic man- 
ager stated that in ordinary times the 
department did not employ men under 
twenty-one years of age, but owing to 
the fact that about 3000 of the staff 
were absent in the army it had become 


necessary to employ youths or women. 
The traffic manager stated that women 
were not efficient drivers as arule. Of 
800 women trained in Glasgow for such 
work, only 258 had been retained. 
Three months ago the department start- 
ed the experiment of training lads of 
sixteen and upwards, and at present the 
corporation had 146 under age, of whom 
thirty-nine were qualified as motormen, 
fifty-one were training, and fifty-six 
were conducting. There were disad- 
vantages in the employment of these 
youths, but if the corporation did not 
utilize them, cars would have to be 
taken off. This would be a serious 
matter in important munition centers. 


INCREASE IN STAFF PROPOSED 


At a recent meeting of the London 
County Council the highways commit- 
tee submitted proposals for the ap- 
pointment of an assistant electrical 
engineer and for the settlement of de- 
tails of reorganization not covered by 
the main scheme approved in February. 
The proposals included increase of the 
fixed staff of the tramways department. 
Including the appointment of an assist- 
ant electrical engineer, indicated in the 
main report, the estimated additional 
expenditure involved by the proposals 
in the report is £1,655 and ultimately 
£2,905 a year. The committee is satis- 
fied that economies in working costs 
will outweigh the additional expendi- 
ture which is proposed for the staff. 

By a new defense of the realm regu- 
lation, the Board of Trade, for the pur- 
pose of making the most efficient use 
of the materials or plant belonging to 
a tramway or light railway undertak- 
ing with a view to the successful 
prosecution of the war, may by order 
require the whole or any part of the 


‘rolling stock, materials and plant, in- 


cluding permanent way, of any such 
undertaking to be placed at its disposal 
or at the disposal of any person or body 
of persons named by the board. Where 
any such order has been made, the 
board or any such person or body of 
persons may take possession of such 
portions of the rolling stock, materials 
or plant of such undertaking as may 
be required, and may remove them and 
make use of them for the purposes of 
any other tramway or light railway. 
A large number of the Councils 
through whose districts the cars of the 
London United Tramways pass have 
decided to petition against the com- 
pany’s bill to increase fares, abandon 
parts of its lines, abolish wayleave pay- 
ments and put off the time of purchase 
of the undertaking by local authorities. 
It is of some interest to note the 
effect of the abolition of the halfpenny 
stages at Keighley. The tramways de- 
partment had settled down to the half- 
penny stage system for some time be- 
fore the war. Keighley’s short and 
compact tramway system lent itself 
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admirably to the halfpenny arrange- 
ment. The cases of crowding out 
longer distance passengers were com- 
paratively few. With the increased 
running costs due to the war it was 
found impossible to make the half- 
penny fares pay. Recourse was had 
first of all to a twenty-for-a-shilling 
prepaid ticket system. Later on the 
corporation adopted penny fares for all 
stages. For a time the number of pas- 
sengers registered showed a marked 
drop from the halfpenny totals. Now 
the passenger records are mounting 
again. The totals for the last four 
weeks for which figures were available 
show an advance of £153 over those for 
the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. The Town Council has 
sanctioned an advance in fares by the 
trackless trolleys to meet the increased 
running charges. 


CO-ORDINATE ROAD TRAFFIC 


The Leeds tramways committee has 
been asked by the government depart- 
ment responsible for the co-ordination 
of road transport if it cannot make 
more use of the cars for the conveyance 
of parcels. A similar communication 
has been sent to the tramway under- 
takings in many other cities. One of 
the exceptions is Bradford, which has 
taken the lead in the matter of package 
handling. Road transport offers a wide 
field for the exercise of various econo- 
mies—economy in man-power, petrol, 
fodder, etc. Three or four tradesmen’s 
vans delivering goods on the same day 
in the same locality represent a wast- 
age which in these times it is most 
desirable to avoid, and this depart- 
mental activity is aimed at concentrat- 
ing into one organization the entire 
parcel delivery system in any given 
district. 

No cheaper method than the use of 
the trams could be devised for this 
purpose. It is interesting to know that 
the system is in operation in Brad- 
ford to such an extent that the parcels 
department is handling, apart from 
newspapers and milk from the munici- 
pal depot, between 9000 and 10,000 par- 
cels a week. 

The Halifax Tramways committee 
has decided to ask the Town Council to 
sanction an all-round increase of 50 per 
cent in tramway fares. The recom- 
mendation is made because of the grow- 
ing difficulties of maintaining the pres- 
ent services in consequence of reduced 
staff and material and the increased 
cost of repairs, renewals and labor. It 
is also necessary to put a stop to over- 
crowding on the cars. 

The question of municipal tramways 
was mentioned at a recent meeting of 
the Grimsby Corporation highways 
committee. It was reported that the 
lease of the tramway company would 
expire in 1921, and it was decided to 
appoint a special committee to consider 
the question of acquiring the under- 
taking. This committee will be author- 
ized to make investigations, collate in- 
formation, and to engage such advice 
as may be necessary to enable it to 
present a complete report to the Town 
Council. INET GREE 
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Forty-eight Cars Burned 


Damage at Buffalo Not as Great as at 
First Reported, But Will 
Total $500,000 


Fire which swept through the Forest 
Avenue station of the International 
Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., on the night of 
Jan. 23 destroyed forty-eight cars and 
four snowplows and track sweepers. 
Twelve other cars were slightly dam- 
aged. The loss is estimated at $500,000. 
The burned cars will be replaced imme- 
diately, but the company will probably 
move the location of the carhouse. In- 
vestigations made by the railroad offi- 
cials failed to determine the cause of 
the fire. 

After conferences with the J. G. Brill 
Company, Philadelphia, that company 
promised to divert to Buffalo thirty 
cars now being built for other com- 
panies. These cars 
are of the double- 
end type similar to 
those destroyed in 
the fire. The com- 
pany has received 
twelve cars from 
the G. C. Kuhlman 
Car Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on 
its second order for 
fifty cars and the 
other thirty-eight 
cars will be deliv- 
ered within the 
next sixty days. 

The Forest car- 
house was one of 
the oldest owned 
by the company. 
It was a one-story 
brick structure 500 
ft. x 150 ft. About 


eighty cars were 
operated out of it, 
but fifteen cars 


were lying on storage tracks on prop- 
erty adjoining the station on the night 
of the fire and the balance were being 
operated on the three lines which run 
out of the burned structure. 

Within thirty minutes after the fire 
was discovered the entire building was 
in ruins. As soon as the power had been 
cut off at the power houses the fire- 
men started to throw water onto the 
building, but it was fuily fifteen min- 
utes before this was done. The frame 
roof fell onto the cars and every car 
in the house was destroyed beyond re- 
pair. 

About half of the burned cars were 
of the double-end type. The others 
were near-side pay-as-you-enter cars. 
None of the company’s new equipment 
was operated out of this carhouse. The 
loss of this equipment will seriously 


handicap the company until all the cars 
can be replaced. From the Forest car- 
house are operated all the cars for the 
Elmwood Avenue line, which is the 
main traffic artery to the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, the Curtiss Aero- 
plane Company, and other large war in- 
dustries in the congested Elmwood- 
Hertel Avenue section. Cars have been 
diverted from several of the company’s 
other carhouses to handle a large part 
of this traffic. 


E. G. Connette, president of the In- 
ternational Railway, has not decided 
whether the Forest station will be re- 
built. The company owns the property, 
which is located in a valuable residen- 
tial section with a long frontage on 
Richmond Avenue, a popular residential 
street. The company is considering the 
purchase of property in the Elmwood- 
Hertel section for a new carhouse. This 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE FOREST AVENUE STATION 


proposed site would be of great value 
to the company because it would be in 
the center of a rapidly growing indus- 
trial section. 

The rolling stock equipment of the 
company as last reported consisted of 
945 motor cars and ninety-three other 
cars. The company operates about 400 
miles of electric railway. 


Manila Officials Return 


J. H. Pardee, president, and J. P. 
Ripley, railway engineer, the J. G. 
White Management Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., who have been making a 
general inspection of the Manila Elec- 
tric Railroad & Light Corporation and 
other interests in the Islands operated 
by the Management Corporation, have 
returned to this country. 


Franchise Approved 


St. Louis Settlement Grant Goes to Pub- 
lic Service Board Before Final 
Action by City 


The bill providing for the settlement 
of the differences between the United 
Railways, St. Louis, Mo., and the city 
was approved by the Board of Alder- 
men on Jan. 18 by a vote of twenty- 
four to five, and sent to the Public Ser- 
vice Board, which must submit a report 
on the franchise measure under a pro- 
vision of the city charter before final 
action is taken by the Aldermen. Under 
the charter the Aldermen are not bound 
to accept any amendment suggested 
by the Service Board. They are merely 
required to receive a report from that 
body before acting finally, in order 
not to pass on franchise legislation 
without expert engineering advice. 

The bill was ap- 
proved with 
amendments 
agreed upon by 
the public utilities 
committee, on mo- 
tion of Alderman 
Barney L. Schwartz, 
chairman of the 
committee. Alder- 
man Hall objected 
to approving the 
amendments . be- 
fore the Service 
Board acted, but 
his motion to send 
the bill to the 
Service Board with- 
out amendments 
was lost. 

The bill extends 
the franchise of 
the United Rail- 
ways thirty years, 
and substitutes a 
special tax of 3 
per cent on gross revenues for the 
mill tax and special franchise taxes. 
It creates a board of control with 
power to order extensions and better- 
ments of service whenever the com- 
pany can afford the investment. The 
city will recognize the company’s 
right to earn 6 per cent on a valua- 
tion of $60,000,000, and all earnings 
above 7 per cent will be turned into 
a fund which the board of control may 
use for building extensions or pro- 
viding improvements in service, or for 
reducing the capital stock of $60,000,- 
000. Extensions or rolling stock pur- 
chased out of such surplus are to be- 
long to the city, and the company is not 
to be permitted to earn profits on this 
investment. The accrued mill tax of 
$2,300,000 is to be paid within five 
years and the company is to pay 6 per 
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cent interest on all of the deferred pay- 
ments. 

The Service Board ok up the meas- 
ure for the first time on Jan. 22 and de- 
cided to hold daily meetings until the 
measure has been fully considered. 
President Kinsey said the board would 
not be able to reach a report when the 
Aldermen hold their next meeting, but 
that it would probably be in a position 
to submit a report at the meeting on 
Feb. 1. 

The board indicated on Jan. 22 that 
it may recommend an amendment to 
the settlement bill providing that 
whenever the earnings exceed 7 per 
cent on a valuation of $60,000,000 the 
surplus may be used to reduce car 
fares. The present bill provides that 
surplus earnings may be used by the 
Board of Control in building extensions 
to the company’s lines or in bettering 
the service. 

Another amendment proposed on Jan. 
22 was that the right of the city to 
condemn the property by a suit in the 
Circuit Court be stipulated in the set- 
tlement bill. 


Strike on Municipal Railway 


City Council Refuses to Bow to Threat 
of Coercion by Other Munic- 
ipal Employees 


The men in the employ of the Mon- 
roe (La.) Municipal Street Railway, op- 
erating 10 miles of line, went on strike 
on Dec. 26. This is the second strike 
of the employees of the municipal rail- 
way system in four months. The men 
claimed a “lockout” on the part of the 
city and failure of the city to live up 
to the contract between them and the 
city as interpreted by the arbitrators 
who settled the previous strike. Mayor 
Apgar said the “walkout” was due to 
the fact that there was not a sufficient 
number of men available to continue 
operation of the cars with two opera- 
tives on each car, and because the city 
refused to pay double time to the oper- 
atives for one-man operation. To the 
operators of the one-man cars the city 
had paid time and a half. 

The city at once set about the task 
of finding men to replace those who 
had gone out, and in a few days was 
able to restore service practically to 
normal. Subsequently the City Council 
rejected a proposal by the executive 
committee of the Monroe Labor Coun- 
cil whereby the men who struck and 
the city would renew their contract and 
the men would return to work operating 
cars on the one-man plan, the wage 
scale to be the subject of subsequent 
agreement. This action reaffirmed the 
city’s determination not to enter into 
another contract with the men. At the 
same meeting the Council ratified 
Mayor Apgar’s action in hiring import- 
ed operatives and authorized the Mayor 
to hire at home or elsewhere not only 
additional men to operate cars but any 
men needed to operate other public util- 
ities owned by the city. This authority 
was given in view of threats of a sym- 
pathetic strike which might tie up such 
utilities as the electric light plant and 
water works. 
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Two Estimates of Minneapolis Railway Values 


Majority and Minority Reports Made by the Central Franchise Commit- 
tee to the City Council Differ by $5,809,572 


The central franchise committee on 
Jan. 23 presented to the City Council of 
Minneapolis, Minn., its report of the 
valuation of the property of the Minne- 
apolis Street Railway, controlled by the 
Twin City Rapid Transit Company. Two 
sets of figures were presented. Twenty- 
nine members of the committee signed 
a majority report that places the total 
value at $21,279,932. Eighteen members 
signed a minority report that places the 
total value at $15,470,360. Many quali- 
fying or modifying considerations at- 
tach to the reports. 

The majority report presents the fig- 
ures as representing fair value proper 
to be used as a basis for a valuation 
of a new franchise for the company. 
It puts the physical valuation on Jan. 1, 
1916, at $18,868,130, including overhead 
charges, and the going concern value on 
Jan. 1, 1918, at $2,411,802. The ma- 
jority report is issued, its context 
states, subject to express provisions, 
one of which is that the $2,411,802 al- 
lowed for going concern value on Jan. 
1, 1918, shall be eliminated from capi- 
talization at the rate of 2-11 a year, 
after Jan. 1, 1918, until a new franchise 
goes into effect. 

The minority report, based upon the 
Cappelen and Pillsbury reports long 
precedent, criticises these reports and 
presents the figure $15,470,360 as ar- 
rived at by taking the Cappelen physi- 
cal valuation of $21,152,221 and sub- 
tracting $5,681,861, made up of items 
that the report says should be deduct- 
ed. The minority report disagrees with 
the majority report in a number of im- 
portant respects. 

‘Each report presents analyses in de- 
tail of the various important items in- 
volved. 

The company’s franchise expires in 
1923. Since the matter of a renewal of 
the grant came actively before the City 
Council several years ago, the following 
valuation reports have been made: 


aS 
Date—By Whom Valuation 
Sept. 29, 1916—City Engineer F. 
Ww. Cappelen—Existent physi- 
cal value dan 1, 1916. i... eS 
Cost to reproduce new. 2 
Including capital expended in de- 
velopment and commercial 
value of water-power leases 
(figures commonly referred _ to 
as representing the Cappelen 
report) 
Including value of water-power- 
leases to July 1, 1923, value 
of steam-property leases and 


lue of downtown terminal 
block at, AR ee ered 


25,914,308 


ock 
N 28, 1916—Street Railway 
Compras ih, Sen aetee +, walla te fav Ble 35,323,376 
Dec. 22, 1916—C. J. Rockwood, ee 
ATTORNEYS Eee eee eee co ne 19,107,607 
Aug. 21, 1917—C. L. Pillsbury, 
fenpineer ain snce Oe OE OEE 24,300,000 
Nov. 15, 1917—J. D. Hogarth, 
Milwaukee, FEC PN 13,608,730 
Jan. 23, 1 —Central franchise 
committee, majority report.. 21,279,932 
15,470,360 


Minority report. -......-.-+... 


The minority report dissents from the 
majority report with reference to what 
it terms the “function of our committee 
to act as an arbiter,” and says it has not 
conceived the committee to have such 


function and that it does not desire to 
relieve the City Council of the duty im- 
posed upon it of making an agreement 
with the railway. 


DISAGREEMENT ON FUTURE PROCEDURE 


The two reports differ widely in their 
suggestions as to what should be done 
next. The majority report says: 

“In view of all considerations in- 
volved it will be to the best interest and 
welfare of the public of this city to se- 
cure a prompt settlement of the prob- 
lem on the basis of valuation figures 
set forth.” 

The minority report disagrees with 
this and, after commenting on the 
statement that the stock of the com- 
pany is widely distributed among men 
of influence in Minneapolis, says: 

“The personnel of its officers is and 
has been in the past so closely related 
to those conducting large industrial 
and financial enterprises here, that 
sound business judgment dictates that 
a utility value from a board of national 
reputation and representing the peo- 
ple’s point of view should advise the 
city as to what elements should be al- 
towed in the final capitalization.” 

The reports have gone to the street 
railway committee, which will meet 
again at the call of the chairman to 
take up the matter. 


Extension to Ballard Ready 


Addition to Seattle Municipal Railway 
Will Be Placed in Operation 
This Month 


Operation of the Seattle (Wash.) 
Municipal Railway, Division A _ into 
Ballard, over the Fifteenth Avenue 
N. W. bridge, is expected to begin dur- 
ing February. The opening of this ex- 
tension will be the signal for the opera- 
tion of municipal cars on Fourth Ave- 
nue as far as the County-City Building 
at Jefferson Street, by common-user 
agreement with the Seattle & Rainier 
Valley Railway. Because of the light 
construction of the Loyal Heights Rail- 
way, which has been taken over by the 
city, it will be impossible to operate the 
city’s large cars over that line, so that 
between the County-City Building and 
the north terminus at Thirty-second 
Avenue N. W. and West Highty-fifth 
Street there will be a transfer of pas- 
sengers to and from large and small 
cars at West Sixty-seventh Street and 
Twenty-second Avenue N. W. 

The City Council has concurred in 
the recommendation of the Public Util- 
ity Department that the agreement be- 
tween the Loyal Railway and the West- 
ern Washington Power Company, which 
owns the Everett interurban, concern- 
ing the exchange of transfers, be con- 
tinued in force. It has also been de- 
cided to permit the issuance of trans- 
fers between the city’s Ballard line 
and the Loyal Heights unit, when it 
becomes city property, on 4-cent fares. 
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Temporary Agreement on Bay State Wages 


Acute Situation Probably Relieved by Understanding Between Receiver 
and Representatives of the Men 


The negotiations regarding wages 
that have been in progress between the 
officers of the Bay State Street Rail- 
way, Boston, Mass., and the representa- 
tives of the union of employees were 
terminated on Jan. 28. The men had 
requested an increase which would 
have cost the company about $900,000 
more a year than at present for wages. 
The company presented a co-operative 
plan for the consideration of the men. 
The contract under which the men are 
now working has until May, 1920, to 
run. 

On Jan. 29 danger of a strike ap- 
peared averted by the reaching of an 
understanding between union repre- 
sentatives and the company relative to 
wage conditions during the present 
period of abnormal and reduced sched- 
ules resulting from the coal shortage. 
Conferences between Wallace B. Don- 
ham, receiver, and W. D. Mahon, of 
the Amalgamated Association, were 
concluded a few days ago, and it was 
expected on Jan. 29 that a formal 
agreement would shortly be signed 
which will remove all possibility of a 
strike. Up to the time of sending the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL to press 
the details of the agreement had not 
been made public beyond the fact that 
it contained provision for wage in- 
creases dependent upon the co-opera- 
tion of the men with the company’s 
efforts to obtain increased efficiency of 
service. The temporary agreement 
will not invalidate the current agree- 
ment between the men and the com- 
pany as to wages and working condi- 
tions in general. ; 

A week after Mr. Donham became 
receiver, without any warning, the men 
took a strike vote, based on the neces- 
sity of the receiver shutting down part 
of the service on account of the coal 
shortage, notwithstanding the fact that 
the men were fully paid, under terms 
of the contract, whether they worked 
or not. 

At the second conference arising out 
of this situation, Mr. Donham told the 
men that in his opinion this was not 
the real issue between the company 
and the men, but that they wanted in- 
creased wages. He told them further 
that he sympathized with their feeling, 
and they ought to have more wages, as 
prices had gone up since the war be- 
gan. He told them, however, the Bay 
State Street Railway had no funds out 
of which it could pay any increased 
wages, but that the company was mak- 
ing an effort to work out plans under 
which it could get more money. It was 
explained in behalf of the company that 
it was impossible for it to meet the de- 
mands of the men. 

Mr. Donham desired, however, to 
work out a method under which the 
men could get more money and he pre- 
sented to them, over a series of con- 
ferences, a plan under which, with their 
co-operation in saving operating ex- 
penses the company could make sub- 


stantial savings, most of which Mr. 
Donham was prepared to give to the 
men. As evidence of his good faith 
and belief that this savings plan 
would result in a real increase in the 
money received by them, Mr. Donham 
guaranteed, out of the share in the 
savings which would, under the plan, 
go to the company, to pay the men 1 
cent an hour in addition to their con- 
tract wages. He further guaranteed 
that their share in the savings would 
equal at least 1 cent an hour addition- 
al, and stated to them that estimates 
made by the company showed that the 
savings would equal 2 cents an hour. 
In other words, he made a definite 
offer to guarantee 2 cents an hour dur- 
ing the period of the war and six 
months thereafter, and to give the men 
an additional 1 cent if they could save 
it. All of this was conditional only on 
the men co-operating with the com- 
pany to bring about these savings. 


RECEIVER MAKES STATEMENT 


After the sub-committee of the gen- 
eral conference board, assisted by 
President Mahon and Executive Board 
Member John H. Reardon and Vice- 
President P. J. O’Brien informed Mr. 
Donham that they would have nothing 
whatever to do with the plan, Mr. 
Donham made a statement in which 
he said: 

“T do not know what the intentions 
are of the representatives of the men, 
as they in no way expressed themselves 
in this regard, but if is a source of 
complete astonishment to me that the 
committee should take this position. 

“The members of the committee 
stated they took the position because 
they thought I was trying to break up 
the union. This is not so. On the con- 
trary, it has been my absolute intention 
to work with the union and I had so 
stated to them. Also that I was en- 
deavoring to build up the spirit of co- 
overation between the company and 
the men, believing that the result of 
co-operation through them, working 
with their union, and me, as receiver, 
would be to the mutual advantage of 
both sides, and would be very greatly 
to the advantage of the public. 

“For example, one of the principal 
features through which the men were to 
benefit in financial return was by their 
acting under our instructions to pre- 
vent accidents; another was saving 
power and thereby coal consumption, 
which is a matter of the very greatest 
importance to the public at the present 
time; third, by courteous and friendly 
treatment of passengers, thereby in- 
creasing riding, the results of which I 
was prepared to share with them. 

“Tt will be noticed that the plan 
which I suggested to the men is not the 
ordinary profit-sharing plan, which is 
for the benefit of the individual work- 
man, but that the plan which we worked 
out would have distributed the savings 
over men in large groups, a method 
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which, so far as I know, has never been 
in any way considered opposed to the 
principle of collective bargaining.” 

W. D. Mahon, the president of the 
Amalgamated Association, said that the 
union had a contract with the company 
that contained ample provisions for any 
co-operation necessary and that he 
would not recommend to his men some- 
thing he did not understand himself. 


Service-at-Cost Plan 


Rumor Has It That the Massachusetts 
Legislative Investigating Commit- 
tee Will Recommend This Plan 


Holders of electric railway securities 
will be guaranteed a return of 6 per 
cent on their investment, jitney compe- 
tition will be greatly reduced, excise 
and commutation taxes will be abolished 
and increased electric freight and ex- 
press service will be authorized if the 
Massachusetts Legislature adopts the 
recommendations of the special commis- 
sion on street railways as forecasted at 
Boston during the week ended Feb. 2 in 
anticipation of the filing of the formal 
report of that body. 

Up to Jan. 30 the report had not been 
filed, but many of the anticipated rec- 
ommendations were being freely dis- 
cussed at the State House. Bills al- 
ready filed contain provisions along the 
line of the legislative commission’s rec- 
ommendations. The legislative com- 
mission is expected to make it clear that 
it does not feel that State ownership 
and operation would solve the electric 
railway problem and that it does not ap- 
prove of the State’s acting as banker 
for companies in financial straits. It is 
understood that Governor McCall would 
not approve either of these plans. . 

According to reports the legislative 
commission indorses the service-at-cost 
plan first suggested by the Association 
of Owners of Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way Securities. A bill providing legis- 
lation putting this plan into operation 
has been prepared and will be offered to 
the Legislature. Under this plan the 
State would appoint a State director for 
each road and accountants to examine 
the books; the Public Service Commis- 
sion would determine the amount of in- 
vested capital, and each company would 
be obliged to set aside from 4 per cent 
to 8 per cent of its capital stock as a 
reserve fund, the maximum fund being 
$1,000,000. Rates would be fixed semi- 
annually, each company being obliged 
to file eight different schedules of fares, 
four above and four below its present 
schedule, and establishing variations of 
from 1 cent to 10 cents on lines now 
charging 5 cents. All profits would be 
turned into the reserve fund, and if the 
fund increased 30 per cent. in six 
months, the fare would drop 1 cent dur- 
ing the next six months. 

Authority to grant electric railway 
freight permits would be taken from 
local municipal governments and vested 
in the Public Service Commission, and 
the companies would be relieved of all 
street repair work except between the 
tracks in paved streets and a space 18 
in. outside each rail on unpaved streets. 
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Car Hearing Goes On 


B. R. T. Again Argues for Relief from 
Order Requiring Purchase of 
250 Surface Cars 


The Public Service Commission for 
the First District of New York on Jan. 
23 reopened the hearings on the order 
to compel the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company to buy and operate 250 new 
surface cars. 

William Siebert, superintendent of 
surface lines of the company, testified 
that, owing to the opening of new tran- 
sit lines, it was his opinion no new sur- 
face cars were needed. 

John L. Wells, of counsel for the 
company, said that the situation had 
changed since the order was issued be- 
cause the war had made it much more 
difficult to procure motormen and con- 
ductors, and that to buy the surface 
cars required by the order would neces- 
sitate the company borrowing $3,000,- 
000. Mr. Wells contended that on ac- 
count of the opening of the new high- 
speed lines adequate service on the sur- 
face lines would be possible very soon 
by using fewer cars. Commissioners 
Whitney and Hervey demanded a tabu- 
lation from the company supporting 
this contention. 

John J. Dempsey, vice-president of 
the company, estimated that the open- 
in& of the Brighton Beach-Flatbush 
Avenue-Eastern Parkway-Eastern Dis- 
trict subway would be equivalent to an 
addition of 250 new surface cars, while 
W. S. Menden, chief engineer of the 
New York Municipal Railway Corpora- 
tion, which operates the dual rapid 
transit lines allotted to the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, estimated that 
the operation of 400 surface cars would 
be saved by the new tubes. 

Walter Barnaby, auditor of receipts 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, testified that there had been an 
average decrease in receipts of $50,000 
a month for the last four months of 
1917 over the similar period of 1916 on 
the surface lines. He mentioned the 
Fifth Avenue, Third Avenue, Flatbush- 
Seventh and Smith Street lines as those 
on which the falling off in traffic was 
most marked. 

On Jan. 28 Charles H. Sabin, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
testified that he believed it would be 
unwise to compel any corporation at 
this time to spend money unnecessarily. 
He said that he was not competent to 
decide what was necessary in the mat- 
ter of railroad facilities for the city. 

John J. Dempsey, vice-president of 
the company, testified that if the third 
tracking of the Fulton Street elevated 
line in Brooklyn had been completed, 
and if other transit improvements, now 
under way, were ready for operation, 
the 250 cars would not be necessary. 
He added that when the pending im- 
provements were finished it would be 
possible to take from the surface lines 
from 296 to 500 cars. 

William H. Williams, of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad, introduced by 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
as a witness, said that no railroad 
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should spend any money during the war 
on new equipment. He insisted that 
permission from the federal govern- 
ment should be obtained before the 
Public Service Commission required 
any of the companies under its jurisdic- 
tion to put any money into improve- 
ments during the war. 


Engineers and Mechanics for 
Aviators 


The Navy Department announces 
that men will soon be selected for avia- 
tion service. Men of suitable qualifica- 
tions who report now to the Navy re- 
cruiting offices are eligible for examina- 
tion for commissions and ratings. The 
rates of pay and duties assigned in this 
aviation work in the Navy will make 
this opportunity highly attractive to 
mechanical engineers and to drafts- 
men, mechanics and others who are 
experienced in gasoline engine design 
or operation. Among the men desired 
are the following: 

Graduate mechanical engineers and 
men of experience along engineering 
lines for special duty in the bureau of 
steam engineering, and in connection 
with work of this bureau at various 
places. 

Mechanical engineers for _ special 
work under the bureau of construction 
and repair. These men will be used in 
connection with the development of air 
craft. 

Mechanical draftsmen for duty in 
bureau of construction and repair on 
aviation work. These men will receive 
special aeronautical training as needed. 

Suitable men for training for quar- 
termasters (aviation) and carpenters’ 
mates. Men for training as quarter- 
masters (aviation) should be experi- 
enced in fabric work, wire working or 
any form of light rigging. For carpen- 
ters’ mates (aviation) boat builders are 
especially desired, but any men with 
woodworking experience will be con- 
sidered. 


Ordnance Department Needs Help 
of Various Kinds 


Stenographers, typists, production 
clerks, statisticians, multigraph opera- 
tors, engineers of tests of ordnance 
material, assistant engineers of tests 
of ordnance material, machinists, tool- 
makers, mechanical draftsmen, muni- 
tion inspectors, etc., are wanted for the 
ordnance department of the army to 
serve in the United States. For fur- 
ther information apply to the represen- 
tative of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission at the post office or 
custom house in any city, or to the 
Civil Service Commission in Washing- 
ton, D. GC. Except for the positions of 
stenographer and typewriter, typewrit- 
er operator, multigraph operator, and 
general clerk, applicants are not as- 
sembled for a written examination, but 
are rated principally upon their educa- 
tion, training, and experience, as shown 
by their applications and corroborative 
evidence. 
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News Notes 


Last Kansas Horse Car Line Re- 
placed.—The Consolidated Street Rail- 
way, operating 2 miles of railway be- 
tween Cottonwood Falls and Strong 
City, Kan., with horses, has substituted 
a self-propelled electric car for the 
horse cars. 

Storm Dees $150,000 Damage.—W. 
G. Murrin, assistant general manager 
of the British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way, Vancouver, B. C., recently placed 
the estimate of damage to the com- 
pany’s Fraser Valley line during the re- 
cent storms and washouts at $150,000. 


Bus Hearing in New York on Feb. 8. 
—The hearing before the Board of 
Estimate & Apportionment of New 
York City on the application of the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company for per- 
mission to operate in Manhattan. and 
the Bronx has been adjourned until 
Feb. 8. 


Municipal Ownership Plan Carried.— 
Municipal ownership of the electric 
railway facilities in Windsor, Ont., 
after the expiration of the franchise of 
the Sandwich, Windsor & Amherstburg 
Railway in 1932 is probable, following 
the recent election, when a vote of 1462 
to 317 carried a proposition for such a 
change. An extension of the electric 
railway franchise was voted down 855 
to 366, while the plan for the city to 
make needed improvements on the lines 
and to charge a rental therefor until 
1932 carried by a vote of 958 to 380. 


Suit to Test Cleveland Rapid Transit 
Act.—Prosecuting Attorney Samuel A. 
Doerfler of Cleveland, Ohio, on Jan. 24 
filed in the Ohio Supreme Court a writ 
of ouster against the Cleveland Rapid 
Transit Commission on the ground that 
a city, which is operating under a home- 
rule charter, cannot avail itself of the 
provisions of the general law. It is 
claimed that the members of the com- 
mission are holding office without war- 
rant of law. This suit was brought 
merely to test the legality of the com- 
mission before it proceeds with the 
work for which it was created. 

Praise for Milwaukee Company.— 
The Milwaukee Wisconsin said of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company in its issue of Jan. 9: “The 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, profiting by experience of 
former years, has attained a high de- 
gree of efficiency in combating the ef- 
forts of old King Winter to put it out 
of business. It deserves credit for the 
car service it gave the public in spite of 
the recent storm, and for the benefit to 
the community incidentally derived from 
the open space it maintained between 
the drifts on streets occupied by its 
tracks. This might have been an ad- 
vantage of incalculable value in case of 
fire.” 
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Financial and Corporate 


Federal Financing Aid 


Secretary McAdoo Urges Congress to 
Authorize $500,000,000 Corporation 
to Handle Security Issues 


The creation of a $500,000,000 gov- 
ernment corporation to make loans and 
advances to enterprises essential to the 
war and otherwise assist in private 
financing was recommended to Congress 
on Jan. 28 by Secretary McAdoo. 

The Secretary also asked that all 
private issues of securities of more 
than $100,000 be made subject to the 
approval of the government body, to be 
known as the “War Finance Corpora- 
tion.” 

The proposed corporation would have 
power to make advances to banks which 
finance industries essential to the war 
or to buy direct the securities of such 
corporations, subject to certain restric- 
tions concerning price and length of the 
loans. The corporation also would 
make short-time advances to savings 
banks. 

Further powers of the corporation 
would be “to subscribe for, acquire and 
own, buy, sell and deal in bonds and 
obligations of the United States.” It 
could issue notes or bonds of its own 
of an amount not more than eight times 
its capital, which would be supplied 
originally by the government. 

The corporation would be managed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
four directors to be appointed by the 
Secretary with the approval of the 
President. The draft of a bill em- 
bodying Secretary McAdoo’s sugges- 
tion was prepared and will be intro- 
duced shortly in both houses of Con- 
gress. 

ADVISORY BOARD 


In accordance with a plan to have the 
Federal Reserve Board pass upon vol- 
untary security applications, Allen B. 
Forbes of Harris, Forbes & Company, 
New York, has been appointed chair- 
man of a board of three advisers to the 
federal body. The recommendation for 
a securities authorization board by a 
special committee of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America, of 
which Mr. Forbes was chairman, was 
noted in this journal last week. 


B. R. T. To HAvE HELP 


At the annual meeting of Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company on Jan. 25 T. 
S. Williams, president, in reply to the 
inquiry by stockholders regarding the 
$57,000,000 of notes which mature next 
July, said that the company’s officials 
had taken up the matter of this ma- 
turity with the Federal Reserve Board 
authorities in Washington and had been 
directed by them to take up the matter 
with the local authorities. This ma- 
turity is one of the largest occurring in 
1918. 

The local Reserve Bank authorities 


have the matter under consideration. 
Mr. Williams said: “I want to express 
full confidence that whether such financ- 
ing is undertaken by the government 
or privately in some way, the maturity 
of these notes will be taken care of 
without any question. The government 
authorities have asked the company’s 
officials to take no definite step in re- 
gard to the note matter until they (the 
government authorities) arrive at a de- 
cision.” 


Interborough-Consolidated 
Report 


Company Received 20 per Cent on In- 
terborough Stock and Pays 6 per 
Cent on Own Preferred Issue 


According to the report of the Inter- 
borough-Consolidated Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., for the calendar year 1917, 
the surplus balance ou Dec. 31 totaled 
$1,645,356, as compared to $1,875,877 
the year before. Indebtedness amount- 
ing to $750,000, however, which was 
part of money advanced by the Bankers 
Trust Company in June, 1916, was paid 
off in 1917. 

As shown in the accompanying in- 
come statement, the company received 
20 per cent dividends on its holdings 
of Interborough Rapid Transit stock, 
and it paid 6 per cent on its own pre- 
ferred issues. The company had in its 
sinking fund on Dec. 31, 1917, $2,881,588 
of Interborough-Metropolitan 4% per 
cent collateral trust bonds. 


Surplus balance Dec. 31, 1916... $1,875,877 
Dividends on Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company stock...... $6,782,560 
Interest and dividends on securi- 
ties OWnedEt a. sh semi veel 138,403 
Interest on loans, bank balances, 
CUCU cow ernie Ekeaoen pia te te ake 34,902 
Potal , INCOM Braxtectecceens 9) sre red $6,955,865 
Total!) -Nossierere ruses G iGisis oe $8,831,743 
Interest on Interborough-Metro- 
politan 444 per cent collateral 
trUSE DONS ta eer eretccs nares tee 90,052,125 
Interest on advance from Bank- 
ers Trust: Company... ../..%..: 65,562 
Interest on bills payable........ 2,964 
Sinking fund on Interborough- 
Metropolitan 4% per cent col- 
lateral trust) bonds... ose un 300,000 
Administration and generai ex- 
DENSES Hover eine ecole fois a wake 41,809 
RAK OS) araccratenecTemen ea ae teccel amelie Peis vet oe 229,494 
Total deductionsten,.. ....2..,5- $271,304 
Total Pere Tererentetarecete vars sehen as aye $3,691,956 
Surplus available for dividends.. $5,139,786 
Dividends on preferred stock.. 2,744,430 
Net) Surplus prsterdters ecleuere sseare-e a $2,395,356 
Appropriation to Bankers Trust 
COMPA Verenseteletedatsaas 'a.0fers = ci 750,000 
SUMPLUSPOESCSAS i, MUON seh ara soheveke ae $1,645,356 


The company controls the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Company subway 
and elevated lines and the surface lines 
of the New York Railways through 
ownership of stock. 
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Abandonment Set for Feb. 1 


Alton & Jacksonville Railroad to Dis- 
continue Operation Under Authority 
from [Illinois Commission 


The Alton & Jacksonville Railroad, 
successor to the Alton, Jacksonville & 
Peoria Railway, which has been oper- 
ating an interurban railroad between 
Alton and Jerseyville for several years, 
was to discontinue operation and dis- 
pose of its property after Feb. 1, by 
virtue of authority granted by the Illi- 
nois Public Utilities Commission in a 
recent case (7188), in which the com- 
pany made application for such author- 
ity. The city of Alton, the city of Jer- 
seyville and former bondholders of the 
company appeared in opposition to the 
application. 

Testimony submitted at the hearing 
in this matter showed that the terri- 
tory served by the Alton & Jackson- 
ville Railroad was also served in a gen- 
eral way by the Chicago & Alton and 
the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis steam 
railroads. During the period from 
Jan. 1, 1916, to June 30; 1917, the 
Alton & Jacksonville operated at a net 
loss of $46,274, of which amount $7,276 
was an operating deficit. Taxes 
amounted: to $5,247 and interest on the 
$450,000 of outstanding bonds was $33,- 
750. No interest was paid on these 
bonds during this period nor at any 
other time. The testimony further 
showed that from $65,000 to $90,000 
would be needed for repairs, if opera- 
tion of the road were to be continued. 

The commission found that the terri- 
tory through which the Alton & Jack- 
sonville Railroad operates is not such 
as demands the operation of such a 
road, nor such as would, with reason- 
able certainty, make the operation of 
the road under the most efficient man- 
agement a profitable undertaking. Ac- 
cording to the commission order the 
railroad should probably never have 
been built. 


How PROCEEDS oF SALE Must Bre USED 


In authorizing the sale of the 
physical property of the railroad, the 
commission ordered that the proceeds 
of the sale must be applied and disposed 
of in the following manner: 

1. To the payment of any State, 
county, municipal or government taxes 
or assessments, judgments and liens, 
except bonds, due and payable, if any; 

2. To the payment of open accounts, 
if any exist, due and owing by said 
railroad company; 

3. To the payment of accrued inter- 
est on the bonded indebtedness; 

4. To the payment of principal of 
bonded indebtedness; 

5. The balance, if any, to be distrib- 
uted to the stockholders as their inter- 
ests may appear. 

The case of the Alton & Jacksonville 
Railroad was appealed to the Circuit 
Court of Sangamon County on Jan. 9. 
No motion was made for a rehearing 
and no stay order had been asked up 
to Jan. 29. At that time it was stated 
that the commission’s order would be- 
come effective on Feb. 1 unless further 
action was taken prior to that date. 
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Electric Railway Statistics 


Comparison of Returns for October, 1917, With Those for Same Period 
in 1916 Show Increasing Cost of Operation 


A comparison of electric railway 
statistics for October, 1917, with figures 
for the corresponding month of 1916, 
made by the Information Bureau of the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, indicates a continued rise in oper- 
ating expenses. This condition is no- 
ticeable throughout the country, al- 
though in the Southern District traffic 
in connection with the operation of mil- 
itary camps has apparently tended to 
accelerate somewhat the rate of in- 
crease of operating revenues. 

Data for October, 1917, represent- 
ing 7394 miles of line of electric rail- 
ways scattered throughout the country, 
figured on the per mile of line basis, 
indicate an increase in operating rev- 
enues of 5.78 per cent and in operating 
expenses of 12.65 per cent, and a de- 
crease in net earnings of 5.77 per cent. 
Data representing approximately 70 
per cent of this mileage indicate an 
increase in the amount of taxes paid of 
10.53 per cent and in operating in- 
come a decrease of 13.73 per cent. 

The returns from the city and inter- 
urban electric railways, as shown in 
detail in the accompanying table. have 
been classified according to the follow- 
ing geographical grouping: Eastern 
District—EKast of the Mississippi River 
and north of the Ohio River; Southern 
District—South of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi River; Western 
District—West of the Mississippi River. 

Of the three groups shown returns 
for the Southern apparently indicate 
a slight degree of improvement over the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, while returns for the Eastern 
and Western are decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory. Data for the Eastern group, rep- 


resenting 4722 miles of line, show an 
increase in operating revenues of 4.41 
per cent and in operating expenses of 
10.55 per cent, and a decrease in net 
earnings of 6.92 per cent. 

Returns for the Western group, rep- 
resenting 1668 miles of line, indicate 
an increase in operating revenues of 
8.64 per cent and in operating éx- 
penses of 20.89 per cent, and a de- 
crease in net earnings of 9.18 per cent. 
Returns representing approximately 85 
per cent of this mileage indicate an 
increase in the amount of taxes paid of 
19.58 per cent and a decrease in oper- 
ating income cf 18.63 per cent. The 
unfavorable returns for the Western 
district may largely be accounted for 
by labor difficulties as well as by a 
general rise in the wage scales of 
electric railway employees. 

The operating ratio for the country 
as a whole has increased from 62.68 
in 1916 to 66.76 in 1917. The oper- 
ating ratio of the Eastern District has 
increased from 64.88 in 1916 to 68.89 in 
1917, while that of the Western group 
has increased from 59,27 in 1916 to 
65.95 in 1917. 


Abandonment Confirmed 


Ohio Court Upholds Commission in Its 
Decision Not to Require Contin- 
uance of Operation 


The Supreme Court of Ohio has ruled 
that under the law the Ohio Public Util- 
ities Commission has no authority to 
set a date for an interurban railway to 
go out of business after the company 
has failed. The question arose from an 
appeal by patrons of the Lake Erie, 
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Bowling Green & Napoleon Railway to 
the commission to prevent suspension 
of operation. The commission decided 
it did not have jurisdiction, and dis- 
missed the case. The Supreme Court 
affirmed the decision. 

At the same time the court decided 
that Theodore Luce, who purchased the 
railway, may proceed to junk it. Suit 
had been brought by the prosecuting 
attorney of Wood County to oust him 
as head of the bondholders’ committee, 
which purchased the line and began to 
junk it, in the hope that some arrange- 
ment might be made to continue it in 
operation. It was contended that the 
road would pay if properly managed. 
Since that time another road has ar- 
ranged to operate a portion of the line, 
but under the decision since rendered 
the owner may dismantle the line, 
should he so decide. 

The light and power plant at Bowling 
Green, which was owned by the com- 
pany, has been operated continuously. 


Data for Stockholders’ Tax 
Return 


The section in the present income tax 
law which provides that profits or sur- 
plus paid to stockholders as dividends 
“shall be taxed to the distributee at the 
rates prescribed by law for the years in 
which such profits or surplus were ac- 
cumulated by the corporation” is lead- 
ing-many companies to send notices to 
stockholders, giving the facts, so that 
the individual stockholder may properly 
make up his income tax statement. 
The detail with which some of these 
dividend statements to stockholders are 
prepared is shown by the following no- 
tice issued by Wells Fargo & Company 
on Jan. 19, 1918: 

The attention of stockholders is called to 


the fact that the dividends paid in 1917 
are, under the provisions of the income tax 


COMPARISON OF REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS, OCTOBER, 1917 AND 1916. COMPILED FROM MONTHLY RETURNS OF ELECTRIC 


RAILWAYS TO THE AMERICAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 


- | 
Unirep States Wastern District SourHern District | Western District 


| 
| PER MILE OF LINE PER MILE OF LINE | PER MILE OF LINE | PER MILE OF LINE 
| | id = na Af | (i nr 
os | Amount, | In- | Amount, In- | Amount: In- | Amount, | In- 
October, crease | Oztober, crease | October, crease | October, | crease 
1917 Over 1917 Over 1917 Over 1917 * "| Over 
| 1917 | 1916 | 1916, 1917 | 1916 | 1916, 1917 | 1916 | 1916, | 1917 | 1916 | 1916, 
per | per per | | per 
Cent | Cent | Cent | Cent 
= = | > | > | 
| | “i y | maaet “5 & 
+e aabpeon $13,809, 872)$1,868/$1,766| 5.78 $8,716, 797\$1,846|/$1,768) 4.41 $1,506,117/$1,500|$1,393| 7.68 |$3,586,958|$2,150/$1,979| 8.64 
eae oe eed ; 9/219,519| 1,247| 1,107] 12.65 | 5,987,967} 1,268| 1,147| 10.55 | °866,160| '862| (800) 7.75 | 2,365,392) 1,418] 1,173] 20.89 
INE Rca patORERG hse cue wnacee'o ce sues 4°590,353| 621] 659| 15.77 | 2,728,830| ‘578| 621] +6.92| 639,957/ 638] 593| 7.59 | 1,221,566) 732] 806) 9.18 
Operating ratio, per cent.........0202-0 005 1917, 66.76; 1916, 62.68 | 1917, 68.69; 1916, 64.88 1917, 57.47; 1916, 57.43 1917, 65.95; 1916, 59.27 
Ay. No. of miles of line represented. ......... 1917, 7,394; 1916, 7,291 1917, 4,722; 1916, 4,694 1917, 1,004; 1916, 956 1917, 1,668; 1916, 1,640 


a i am a a 
‘ COMPANIES REPORTING TAXES 


$9,679, 043| $1,751/$1,664) 5.23 |$5,650, 323/81, 504| Sl, 54a 3.37 | $815, 735 $1, 610) ‘st, 476) 9.08 |$3,212,935/$2, 1771 $2,024) 7.56 


Operating revenues: ...0.000 50 ce vee nes es ess 
118] 1,223) 1,084) 12.82 | 4,161,466) 1, 174| 1,078} 8.91 4 909 815) 11.53 | 2,135,279] 1,447) 1,194] 21.19 
Netce Pate : te 925 "528 "580 {8297 | 1,488, 857) 420 464) 79.48 355,412 701 661; 6.05 | 1,077,656 730 830) f12.05 
T 1 oe 697 ,620 126 114; 10.53 374,550 106 101) 4.95 71,371 141 116) 21.55 251,699 171 143) 19.58 
eee : 1,114,307| 314| 363/713.50 | 284,041] 560| 545) 2.75 | 825,957| 559] — 687|T18.63 


2,224,305}  402/ 


1917, 69.85; 1916, 65.14 | 


466/ 713.73 | 


1917, 56.46; 1916, 55.22 
1917, 507; 1916, 507 


1917, 66.47; 1916, 58.99 
1917, 1,476; 1916, 1,449 


1917, 73.65;.1916, 69.91 | 
1917, 3,545; 1916, 3,517 


Operating ratio, per cent 


Av. No. of miles of line represented 1917, 5,527; 1916, 5,473 


{Decrease. 
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law quoted below, “deemed to have been 
made from the most recently accumulated 
undivided profits or surplus,’’ which were 
as follows: 

Semi-annual dividend declared Dec. 28, 
1916, and paid Jan. 20, 1917, from earnings 
of the calendar year of 1916. 

Quarterly dividend declared March 22, 
1917 and paid April 20, 1917: $1.4217 from 
1917 earnings, $0.0783 from surplus earn- 
ings accrued prior to March 1, 1913. 

Quarterly dividends declared June 28 and 
Sept. 27, 1917, and paid respectively July 
20 and Oct. 20, 1917, from 1917 earnings. 

Special dividend declared Dec. 28, 1916, 
and paid Jan, 20, 1917, from surplus earn- 
ings accrued during the following periods: 
Prior to March 1, 1913, $9.3611 per share; 
March 1 to Dec. 31, 1913, $1.1999 per share; 
Jan. 1 to Dec, 31, 1914, $1.44 per share; Jan. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1915, $8.7636 per share; Jan. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1916, $12.5686 per share. 


One-Man Cars Save Road 


At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Batavia (N. Y.) Traction 
Company, Stephen W. Brown, president 
of the company, announced that the 
company has been placed on a sound 
financial basis through the operation of 
one-man pay-as-you-enter cars. There 
was an increase of 28,000 fares in 1917 
over the preceding year, the total for 
1917 being 343,000 fares. The company 
operates single-truck, double-end one- 
man cars. The company is also plan- 
ning the construction of new lines in 
rapidly growing sections of the city and 
a 5-mile, single-track line to Horseshoe 
Lake, a summer resort. 


re 


Financial 
News Notes 


ses 


Sold Under Foreclosure.—The Or- 
leans-Kenner Electric Railway, 16 miles 
long from New Orleans to Kenner, La., 
is reported sold under foreclosure to J. 
Blane Monroe for $225,000. It is under- 
stood that the purchase was made on 
behalf of the bondholders. 


Preferred Dividend in Scrip—Com- 
mon Passed.—The directors of the Com- 
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monwealth Power, Railway & Light 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., have 
decided to pay the preferred dividend 
in scrip and drop the common stock 
dividend. The company has obligations 
coming due in May and it was decided 
to conserve the cash, as government 
financing has made it difficult to finance 
the cost of improvements by the sale 
of securities. 


Receiver for Illinois Road.—D. Har- 
vey, master-in-chancery of Kane 
County, Ill., has been named receiver of 
the Chicago, Aurora & De Kalb Rail- 
road, Aurora, Ill., upon a petition filed 
in the Kane County Circuit Court by the 
Continental & Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill., represent- 
ing certain bondholders. These charge 
that while the interest is being paid on 
the bond obligations the company is not 
living up to the terms of the indenture 
securing the bonds which provides for 


a sinking fund for the redemption of . 


these bonds. 


New Republic Railway & Light Com- 
pany Issue-——A syndicate headed by 
Reilly, Brock & Company and Harper 
& Turner, Philadelphia, Pa., are offer- 
ing a portion of an issue of $1,500,000 
of Republic Railway & Light Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, two-year 6 per cent 
convertible secured gold notes, due on 
Jan. 15, 1920. These notes are part of 
a total authorized issue of $2,500,000. 
They are secured by deposit of an equal 
amount of Mahoning & Shenango Rail- 
way & Light Company 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock and all the common stock, 
and are further guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by indorsement by 
the Mahoning & Shenango Railway & 
Light Company. 


Foreclesure Proceedings Likely Soon. 
—The reorganization committee of the 
Petaluma & Santa Rosa Railway, 
Petaluma, Cal., has extended the time 
for deposit of bonds under the plan 
until and including Feb. 1. In a circu- 
lar letter the committee states that the 
response to the call for deposit of the 
first and second mortgage bonds has 
been a gratifying one. It is added that 
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the reorganization agreement will be- 
come operative upon the deposit of 90 
per cent of the outstanding bonds. The 
committee feels that this amount is 
practically assured. Foreclosure pro- 
ceedings on both mortgages, it is 
stated, will probably be instituted with- 
out delay. A review of the affairs of 
the company was published in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Jan. 
12, page 104. 


Georgia Earnings Gain.—A. B. Leach 
& Company, summarizing reports of 
earnings of the Georgia Light, Power & 
Railways Company for the last six 
years, point out that the business of 
this company is substantially larger 
than ever before in its history. The 
figures for the calendar year 1917, ap- 
proximated on the basis of actual earn- 
ings for eleven months to Nov. 30 and 
December estimated, show that gross 
earnings increased 13.4 per cent over 
1916 and net earnings 13.8 per cent; net 
income, 25.3 per cent; balance, 73.3 per 
cent. The total earnings for the twelve 
months ended Nov. 30, 1917, amounted 
to $1,164,261, as compared to $1,028,949 
in 1916, and the railway earnings in- 
creased from $322,711 in 1916 to $355,- 
267 in 1917. The company controls the 
Macon Railway & Light Company. 


New Monongahela Valley Note Issue. 
—Hambleton & Company, Baltimore, 
Md., are offering at 99 and interest, to 
yield 7.05 per cent, $3,000,000 of Monon- 
gahela Valley Traction Company one- 
year 6 per cent gold notes due on Feb. 
1, 1919. The notes are in the denomi- 
nation of $1,000. The proceeds derived 
from the sale of the notes are being ex- 
pended in the erection of a 20,000-kw. 
power plant and for other corporate 
purposes, such plant to be used in part 
for war needs, as demonstrated by the 
action of the United States government 
in giving priority orders for equipping 
the plant. The notes are followed by 
$3,389,798 of preferred stock upon 
which dividends are paid at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum, and $8,278,086 
of common stock upon which dividends 
are paid at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum. ; 


Electric Railway Monthly Earnings 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JACKSONVILLE (FLA.) TRACTION COMPANY 


Operating Operating Operatin Fixed Net ; Operating Operating Operating Fixed Net 
Period Revenues Expenses jineome, Charges Income Period Revenues Expenses Income Charges Income 
1m., Dec., 717 $1,712,683 $30,257 $1,682,425 $227 $1,682,198 1m., Nov., 717 $60,939 *$42,368 $18,571 $15,848 $2,723 
1m., Dec.,’16 1,570,819 20,310 1,550,509 B14 Panb SOLOS gun lnc emer ate 48,375 *35,394 12,981 15,508 42,527 
12m., Dec.,’17 19,252,492 357,229 18,895,263 2,861 18;892,402 12%  “ '17. 690,883 *462,942 227,891 188,581 39,310 
12m., Dec.,’16 10,110,342 239,389 9,870,953 258,961 9,611,992 12“ “ 716 618,511 | 422,330 196,181 183,091 13,090 
LAKE SHORE ELECTRIC RAILWAY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, PAINESVILLE & EASTERN RAILROAD, 1m.,Nov.,’17 $142,814 *$103,922 $38,892 $35,149 $3,743 
CLEVELAND, OHIO eNO Oat ae ee go 820 one mere 
, F ; 11m.,Nov.,’17 1,618,4 103,340 | 515,100 1,99 ; 
Fe ee ee eee a ieee iit eee Maeaneet | LitmyNov, 16-04, 4eR 7864 924/707") //548, 040 1200,084 mem aaa ane 
1im.,Nov.,’17 496,163 *310,912 185,251 128,478 56,778 NORTHERN TEXAS ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
11lm.,Nov.,’16 426,104 *240,686 185,418 125,691 59,727 FORT WORTH, TEX. 
iit Nove AP SUGGS THUASGRS Sab ARE $ag358 H10g E48 
AL LIGHT & T TI Y, NEW Y Nes . Bp fh , 228 ,70 -29, ; 
sh mnaer toes ampere rc bis sxipiodss 12 “ +417 2,470,263 #1,399,013 1,071,250 848,390 $742,025 
Be ee ee aaa eae. (SHES SIG PUTER U ee LOT GMMIE ntact le one om L600) (904,004 Met A0cne 0 hi BE te eee eee Uae 
, ’ ’ ’ 3) 
11“ “ 17) 2,559,445 #1,798,210 761,285 | 543,485 9)21:7'750 PHILADELPHIA (PA.) RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 
11“ “ 716 2,271,968 *1,504,507 767,461 536,251 231,210  i1m.,, Dec.,’17 $2,622,429 $1,582,589 $1,039,840 $810,783 $229,057 
bier BOGE weannase Raveast SUG Sends 1810566 
HOUGHTON COUNTY TRACTION COMPANY, m., Dec.,’17 15,0380, 817, 213, 867, »345,9 
HOUGHTON, MICH. ‘ 6m., Dec.,’16 13,857,145 7,703,819 6,153/326 4,887,233 1,266,092 
1m., Nov., ’17 $25,987 *$16,986 $9,001 $5,075 $3,926 UNITED LIGHT & RAILWAYS COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, 
Li eL SET G 26,089  *14,468 11,621 5,241 6,380 MICH, 
12 "17 841,718 *211,220 130,498 61,465 69,033 12m.,Nov.,’17 $2,046,898 *$170,122 $1,876,776 $689,368 $1,187,408 
12" 716 328,507 *183,470 140,037 64,197 75,840 12m.,Nov.,’16 1,849,084 141,681 1,707,453 575,006 1,131,447 


*Includes taxes. 7Deficit. 


tIncludes non-operating income. 
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[ Traffic and Transportation 


Increase in Fare in Spokane 


Companies There Will Raise Price of 
School Tickets to Four Cents and 
Charge Five Cents for Others 


Officials of both the Spokane Trac- 
tion Company and the Washington 
Water Power Company, operating elec- 
tric railways in Spokane, Wash., ex- 
press the hope that by increasing the 
rate on tickets to school children from 
2% cents each to 4 cents each, effective 
from Feb. 1, and by discontinuing the 
sale of twenty-two tickets to others at 
$1 and obliging these patrons to pay a 
straight 5-cent fare they will be able 
to increase earnings. 

Waldo G,. Paine, vice-president and 
traffic manager of the Spokane Trac- 
tion Company, and C. S. MacCalla, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany, say that until this has been tried 
no move will be made to charge a 6- 
cent fare. 

The recent intimation from these offi- 
cials that later such a move may be 
made resulted in the Corporation Coun- 
sel being instructed to investigate the 
law. He reported that the present 
State law does not permit the compa- 
nies to charge more than 5 cents for 
fare. 


Traffic Rules Approved 


Police Departments of New York State 
Cities Agree to Uniform Rules for 
Controlling Traffic 


Uniform traffic regulations for New 
York State have been approved by the 
police departments of the cities of the 
State, according to a statement made 
public by the New York State Confer- 
ence of Mayors and Other City Officials 
on traffic regulation and the causes of 
automobile accidents. 

In a report to the conference the State 
Bureau of Municipal Information says: 

“We are pleased to report that the 
police departments have universally ap- 
proved thé new law and that no changes 
of material importance have been sug- 
gested. The reports to us show that 
the law has worked out admirably in 
all the cities and that the uniform regu- 
lations have been generally observed 
with the result that the number of acci- 
dents, compared with the increase in 
automobile traffic in the cities, has been 
reduced. There is, however, need for 
greater effort to reduce accidents and 
make the highways safer.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS SUGGESTED 


Basing its suggestions on the reports 
of the police departments the bureau 
has recommended to the conference the 
following: 

1. A more rigid enforcement of both 
the State highway traffic act and the 
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speed provisions of the State automo- 
bile law. 

2. A better knowledge of the traffic 
and speed laws and compliance with 
their provisions by the drivers of all 
kinds of vehicles. 

3. The regulation of pedestrians 
crossing or in any way using the high- 
ways. 

4. Changes in the automobile head- 
light law. 

5. A law requiring the registration 
of drivers and an adequate examina- 
tion and test of at least all new oper- 
ators of automobiles and motorcycles. 

6. Greater co-operation between po- 
lice and parents in regulating the play 
of children in the streets, and increased 
recreation facilities in congested dis- 
tricts. 

The Mayors’ Conference has called a 
meeting for the purpose of discussing 
these suggestions and _ considering 
needed legislation. 


Fare Advance for Seattle 


Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power 
Company Preparing Petition 
for Six-Cent Fare 


The Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company is preparing a petition 
to the State Public Service Commission 
for permission to advance railway fares 
in Seattle to 6 cents.’ According to in- 
formation received from Olympia, ac- 
tion by the Public Service Commission 
on the company’s petition likely will 
await an examination of the company’s 
books to ascertain present receipts and 
disbursements. This examination was 
ordered by the commission recently on 
the company’s statement that it intend- 
ed to file a 6-cent schedule. As the in- 
vestigation is being made in advance 
of the receipt of the petition from the 
company, it is expected that the case 
will be ready for immediate hearing 
when the filing of the petition for an 
increase in fare is made. 

Walter F. Meier, acting corporation 
counsel of the city, has advised the City 
Council to prepare to oppose any at- 
tempt to increase fares in Seattle. 


Emergency Committee for 
Pittsburgh 


An emergency transportation com- 
mittee has been appointed by Mayor 
E. V. Babcock of Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
assist in helping to improve service on 
the lines of the Pittsburgh Railways. 
Members of the committee are: John 
W. Weibley, president of the Pittsburgh 
Taxicab Company; Reid Kennedy, pres- 
ident of the Monongahela Trust Com- 
pany; J. R. Rider, vice-president of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company; David J. 
Berry, editor of the National Labor 
Journal; A. W. Robertson, attorney of 
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the Pittsburgh Railways, and David C. 
Ainey, assistant engineer of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. Among the 
points to be worked out by the commit- 
tee are the following: 

Adoption by the Pittsburgh Railways 
of such means as might be considered 
sufficient to induce patrons to use the 
cars in non-rush hours; co-operation of 
manufacturers in arranging work pe- 
riods so as to utilize the best available 
facilities of the railway; efforts by 
merchants to induce customers to shop 
in the non-rush hours, and active sup- 
port of commercial, industrial, civic 
and press bodies in promoting the pub- 
lic welfare. 

The civic bodies which are leading 
the campaign for improved service have 
been notified that the State Public 
Service Commission will hold hearings 
in Pittsburgh within a few days to re- 
ceive complaints. 


Food at Cost in Baltimore 


Company There, as War Emergency 
Moye, Goes to the Aid of Its 
Employees 


The United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., has arranged to 
aid its employees to obtain foods at 
cost. This war emergency measure will 
be tried out at once. 

A commodious and ample room with 
a large storage space adjoining is being 
erected in the carhouse at Charles 
Street, near Lafayette Avenue. This 
location is central and served by sev- 
eral lines, making it convenient of ac- 
cess from all parts of the city. 

This war emergency measure is being 
undertaken voluntarily by the company 
to assist its employees during the pe- 
riod of high prices. Nothing in the 
way of profit will be added to the cost 
price of the foodstuffs. If the em- 
ployees find the savings sufficiently at- 
tractive, the distribution will be main- 
tained while prices continue high. 


EMPLOYEES ON MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEES 


In order to make the plan fully effec- 
tive, a number of the employees have 
been asked to serve as a committee to 
make suggestions and to supervise the 
purchases and operation of the scheme 
so that it may be made to meet the 
emergency most completely. 

Employees and their wives will be 
provided with suitable means of identi- 
fication to the end that this distributing 
agency will only be used by them for 
purchasing at cost food necessities 
bought by the United States in whole- 
sale quantities. 

Still further to insure the success of 
the undertaking free transportation will 
be given to the wife of each employee 
so that there will be no expense im- 
posed in going to and from the Charles 
Street location. 

Among the things that will be dis- 
tributed to the employees are beef, 
pork, mutton, ham, butter, lard, canned 
goods, flour, corn meal, potatoes, tur- 
nips, apples, oranges, crackers, rice, 
sugar, coffee, tea, etc. 
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War Conditions Discussed at Boston Hearing 


Chairman of Commission Says Boston Elevated Needs More Modern 
Cars—Traction Company Has Lost 900 Men Since War 


The effect of the war upon electric 
railway service conditions was discussed 
before the Public Service Commission of 
Massachusetts recently at a hearing 
called upon a general complaint of the 
service of the Boston Elevated Railway 
in Dorchester following the opening of 
the South Station-Broadway section of 
the Dorchester tunnel. The bone of con- 
tention was the handling of traffic at the 
Broadway termina] of the tunnel, where 
transfer is made between through trains 
to and from Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge and surface lines serving South 
Boston and Dorchester. 


QuIcK PASSENGER MOVEMENT 
NECESSARY 


The point was made that the tunnel 
in its uncompleted state could not han- 
dle the traffic thrown upon it at Broad- 
way station from both South Boston 
and Dorchester. It was also charged 
that the company had failed to secure 
an adequate number of conductors and 
motormen through its policy of dis- 
couraging the employment of men sub- 
ject to the draft. 

Chairman Macleod, of the commission, 
said that the electric railway service 
of the State had broken down in the 
sense that the steam railroad service 
had failed to meet the test of war con- 
ditions under private ownership and 
operation. He pointed out that the 
service could not be handled by the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway in this district 
until some way could be found to pro- 
vide a large number of new cars of a 
modern type, susceptible to quick load- 
ing and unloading, in order to relieve 
the congestion to move the passengers 
quickly at terminal and concentration 
points. 


NEITHER CASH Nor CREDIT AVAILABLE 


The company claims that it had 
neither cash nor credit with which to 
purchase additional cars, and that if it 
had, it could not secure deliveries under 
a year or two. Mr. Macleod said that 
high prices ought not to deter the ex- 
pansion of existing facilities under pri- 
vate ownership, if any way could be 
found to effect it; if not, the problem 
would then have to narrow itself down 
to the most efficient utilization of the 
equipment that the company had on 
hand, and that resolved itself into a 
proper balancing of service between 
different communities, districts and 
lines. 

Edward Dana, manager of surface 
transportation of the Boston Elevated 
Railway, said that from July 1 to Dec. 
31, 1917, the company had hired 887 
men, 300 of whom were between the 
ages of twenty-one and _ thirty-one. 
Men ostensibly subject to the draft had 
not been employed. The company op- 
erated 16,000 trips a day and was los- 
ing between 200 and 300 trips in the 
rush hours. At present there were 
114 cars per hour scheduled around the 


loop at the Broadway station, and about 
6500 persons passed through. The cars 
were less suited to the traffic than those 
that were operated through Harvard 
Square station, at the other end of the 
tunnel. 

New center-entrance motor cars were 
being fitted out of service as fast as 
possible, fifty-seven having been re- 
ceived out of an order for 100. Forty- 
two of these cars were required in the 
East Boston Tunnel. It was suggested 
that present conditions be improved by 
operating a portion of the service to the 
upper level of the Broadway station and 
by restoring the service’ between Meet- 
ing House Hill and Dudley Street, to 
enable the Washington Street tunnel 
to be utilized by some of the patrons of 
the company now routed through the 
Dorchester tunnel. Forty-one of the 
114 rush-hour cars at Broadway station 
were destined for South Boston. Since 
July 1, 354 men had left the company’s 
service and about 900 had left since 
war was declared against Germany by 
the United States. 


Ohio Fare Changes Likely 


First the Interurbans, Now the City 
Companies, Find Their Burdens 
Too Great 


Fare changes for roads in Ohio other 
than those referred to in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL from time to time 
recently would seem to be, in prospect. 
The Cleveland Railway will probably 
be able to manage matters for a time, 
with its adjustable scale of fares, but 
officers have already pointed out the 
possibility of an even higher rate than 
is provided in its grant, should the 
heatless days prove as much of a loss 
as at first anticipated. 

The Columbus Railway, Power & 
Light Company, it is currently re- 
ported, will shortly ask for an increase 
in fare commensurate with the rates 
that are paid in other cities of similar 
size. Officials state that the cost of 
fuel, materials and labor has increased 
out of all proportion to the growth of 
the business. The company is now 
selling tickets at the rate of eight 
tickets for a quarter. This is lower 
than the present rates at Cleveland, 
although Cleveland is the boasted 3- 
cent city of the country. 

Intimations have been made to mem- 
bers of the Council at Youngstown that 
the Mahoning & Shenango Railway & 
Light Company will shortly ask for a 
flat 5-cent fare on the city lines. At 
the present time twenty-five tickets can 
be purchased for $1. 

The Interurban Railway & Terminal 
Company, Cincinnati, has taken an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court from the 
holding of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion on an action in which it asked for 
an increase in the rate of fare to 2% 
cents a mile. The city of Cincinnati 
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filed a demurrer to the company’s peti- 
tion and it was sustained by the com- 
mission. 

The petition of the Ohio Electric 
Railway for an increase in its rate of 
fare was heard before the commission 
on Jan. 23. Only minor objections 
were made to the proposed increase, 
although the road has 700 miles of 
track. Statistics were presented to 
show that the road was being operated 
at a loss under the greatly increased 
cost of everything. Decision was re- 
served. 

An examination of the books of the 
Toledo Railways & Light Company is 
now under way to determine whether 
increased wages can be paid to the mo- 
tormen and conductors. Officers of the 
company contend that it will be impos- 
sible to increase wages without an in- 
crease in the rate of fare. 


Fare Increase Denied 


Ohio Commission Holds That Franchise 
Provisions Prevents It from Al- 
lowing Fare Advance 


The application of the Mahoning & 
Shenango Railway & Light Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, for permission to 
file a new schedule of rates in excess of 
those provided for in its franchise has 
been refused by the Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio. The commission 
held it has no jurisdiction to set aside 
rates prescribed in a franchise. 

Application was filed by the company 
with the commission for the purpose of 
increasing rates on its interurban lines 
between Youngstown and Girard, Niles, 
Warren and Hubbard. It was proposed 
to raise the present rate from Youngs- 
town to Girard from 5 to 10 cents, and 
from Youngstown to Warren from 15 
to 25 cents. The other tentative ad- 
vances were in proportion. 

When the hearing on the case was 
held each of the communities was rep- 
resented in opposition to the advance, 
while John T. Harrington appeared for 
the company. The latter contended 
that the advance was necessary for the 
company to maintain service. Repre- 
sentatives of the cities named alleged 
that the utilities commission was with- 
out jurisdiction in the matter, which 
was covered by local franchises. 

The company has appealed to the 
State Supreme Court for the reversal 
of the decision of the commission. The 
question involved is the right of the 
commission to fix new rates regardless 
of rates prescribed in franchises, grant- 
ed prior to the organization of the com- 
mission. 


Praise for Evansville Railways 


The Evansville (Ind.) Courier in a 
recent article paid a high tribute to the 
Evansville Railways, the Public Utili- 
ties Company, the Evansville, Suburban 
& Newburgh Railway and others. The 
paper said that it realized the difficul- 
ties which beset the interurban officials 
in the way of automobile competition 
and appreciated what increasing costs 
meant to the companies. 
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City May Buy and Loan Equipment to Railway 


Mayor of Buffalo Sees in This. Possible Solution of Problem to Which 
War Department Has Assigned Colonel Arnold 


Unless orders are placed at once by 
the International Railway, Buffalo, N. 
Y., for 100 new cars in addition to the 
100 side-exit Peter Witt cars now be- 
ing received from the G. C. Kuhlman 
Car Company, the city will buy the 
equipment and lease it to the railway. 
Mayor George S. Buck made this state- 
ment to E. G. Connette, president of 
the International Railway, at a confer- 
ence attended by members of the new 
municipal electric railway commission, 
Col. Bion J. Arnold, Chicago, of the 
War Department at Washington and 
John C. Brackenridge, who has been 
retained by the City Council to make 
a survey of traffic conditions on the 
city lines of the company. 


COLONEL ARNOLD PROMISES AID 


When President Connette said that 
several questions, including that of 
financing the purchase of the equip- 
ment, would have to be considered by 
directors of the company before such 
an order could be placed, the Mayor 
suggested that the notes of the Inter- 
national Railway covering the pro- 
posed equipment would be acceptable 
to banking houses, and Colonel Arnold 
of the War Department said that the 
government would aid in a situation 
involving transportation problems of 
workers in munitions plants and other 
war industries. 

It has been agreed that the com- 
pany shall have additional time in 
which to consider the placing of a new 
order for 100 cars. The company has 
been directed to place in operation in 
the meantime during the rush-hour 
periods all of its open cars as an emer- 
gency measure. Old cars not equipped 
with vestibules for the motormen may 
be rebuilt so as to afford the neces- 


sary protection and will probably be, 


placed in operation until the new cars 
arrive. 


How THE WAR Boarp Is INTERESTED 


Federal officers in charge of produc- 
tion in munition and other war indus- 
tries called the attention of the War 
Department at Washington to the rail- 
way situation in Buffalo, and it is be- 
cause of this fact that Colonel Arnold 
was sent to investigate conditions. 
When President Connette explained to 
Colonel Arnold the many difficulties en- 
countered by the company in getting 
its order of 100 cars from the car build- 
ers, the colonel promised the full co- 
operation of the government in getting 
the new equipment in the shortest pos- 
sible time. A preliminary investiga- 
tion disclosed that the car builders 
have been delayed through the loss of 
a shipment of electrical equipment from 
a Boston manufacturer. This shipment 
is now being traced by federal agents 
and every aid will be extended to the 
Kuhlman Company in an effort to 
rush the delivery of the Buffalo cars. 
The government has promised to pro- 
vide flat cars to bring the new equip- 


ment to Buffalo so as to avoid the de- 
lay caused by operating cars on their 
own power between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo. 

In a weekly report to the City Coun- 
cil on traffic conditions on the Inter- 
national lines in Buffalo, Mr. Bracken- 
ridge said that the company has based 
its car schedules upon too high a rate 
of speed. This caused frequent bunch- 
ing of cars and delays. He said that 
the rate of 9 m.p.h. during the winter 
months was too high for Buffalo and 
that 7 m.p.h. should be the maximum 
during the winter. Mr. Brackenridge 
recommended that the company employ 
checkers to ride the cars and keep an 
accurate check on the length of time 
required for the car to reach certain 
specified points along the line. During 
a road inspection with members of the 
municipal electric railway commission 
Mr. Brackenridge reported he observed 
spaces between cars, considerably in ex- 
cess of the 3600 ft. provided for under 
the schedule of this line. On the Elm- 
wood Avenue line, which serves the 
Elmwood-Hertel industrial district and 
the large war plants, Mr. Brackenridge 
said that the schedule from terminal to 
terminal was thirty-eight minutes and 
the actual running time during rush- 
hour periods was fifty-eight minutes. 


SCHEDULE SPEED Too HIGH 


In commenting on the _ schedule 
speed of this greatly congested line, 


Mr. Brackenridge said the rate of speed: 


should be reduced from 9 m.p.h. to 6 
m.p.h. and if this latter figure is found 
too low, it should be increased after 
careful checks are made by checkers 
who ride the cars. Mr. Brackenridge 
said that the low rate of speed would 
probably not work out well on paper, 
but that in actual operation it would 
prevent delays, bunching of cars and 
congestion. Statistics were filed with 
the municipal authorities by Mr. 
Brackenridge which had been taken 
from the “McGraw Electric Railway 
List” of August, 1917, showing the 
population per car and number of cars 
per mile of track operated in the large 
cities of the country. 


PoLicE AUTHORITY GIVEN TO 
SUPERVISORS 


Upon the recommendation of Mr. 
Brackenridge, E. J. Dickson, vice-presi- 
dent of the International Railway, has 
agreed to place the company’s thirty- 
two supervisors in uniform and each 
supervisor will be sworn in as a spe- 
cial officer and will display an officer’s 
badge on the outside of his uniform 
so as to enable him to assert his au- 
thority in keeping track-hogs from de- 
laying cars. Each supervisor will be 
placed in charge of 3 miles of double 
track. Mr. Brackenridge said that 
many of the irregularities he has ob- 
served in the operation of cars could 
be effectively corrected by uniformed 
supervisors. 


Additional trains have been placed in 
operation on the belt line service around 
the city by the New York Central Rail- 
road so as to relieve the traffic situa- 
tion. Mr. Brackenridge said that with 
efficient operation and regular sched- 
ules, this loop service around the city 
could handle at least 42,000 passengers 
and thereby greatly relieve the street 
car situation. ; 


Use of Women Protested 


Brooklyn Labor Union Objects to the 
Employment of Women.by the 
B_RoY. 


In response to a protest made by the 
Central Labor Union of Brooklyn and 
Queens against the employment of 
women on the electric railways in 
Greater New York,, Chairman Straus of 
the Public Service Commission for the 
First District has replied that if the 
union thought it could produce facts 
showing that the employment of women 
menaced the adequacy, safety or con- 
tinuity of the service, an effort would 
be made to arrange for public hearings 
at which testimony along these lines 
might be submitted. Mr. Straus’ state- 
ment was in part as follows: 


THE COMMISSION’S ATTITUDE 


“The commission has not the power 
to say on physical or moral grounds, or 
for reasons of health, public policy, or 
the maintenance of proper wage stand- 
ards, that women shall or shall not be 
employed, or that only men shall be 
employed. The law thus far leaves to 
the companies the selection of em- 
ployees and leaves to the companies 
and their agreement with present or 
prospective employees the determina- 
tion of the wage contracts. The com- 
mission has no power to exclude either 
men or women from any employment 
by reason of sex, or to say that men or 
women shall not continue in the employ- 
ment of a railroad company.” 

Mr. Straus said that the question of 
competency, qualifications, or suitabil- 
ity of employees could be treated by 
the commission only if the public safety 
or convenience was threatened. 


Who Am I? 


I do much good. 

I am an asset to you. 

I have made friends and followers 
for the company. 

I am a universal rule; in fact, I have 
become a habit. 

I help you to hold your job. 

I am everywhere. 

Great men have written books about 
me. 

I am contagious. 

Without me no business can be truly 
successful. 

I am one of your good friends. 

I gain much and lose nothing. 

I am a habit well worth acquiring, 

I am on an equal footing with kind- 
ness. 

I am COURTESY. 

JOHN C. RIESENBERGER in Here We 
Are. 
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Heating Order for Brooklyn 


After a consideration of the coal sup- 
ply and other conditions word was sent 
by the Public Service Commission for 
the First District of New York to the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company on 
Jan. 26, that there no longer existed any 
reason why heat should not be furnished 
in the cars and trains of that system in 
Brooklyn, and that the commission 
would expect that beginning not later 
than Jan. 29 heat would be so furnished. 

The company on Nov. 14 asked the 
commission to suspend its heating order 
during the rush hours. It was ex- 
plained that it was not proposed to stop 
heating the cars altogether, but td 
heat them probably an hour before they 
were placed in service for the rush 
hour so as to reduce the energy neces- 
sary to maintain a reasonable tempera- 
ture. The commission then approved 
a plan for a test of the new arrange- 
ment. This plan was referred to in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Nov. 
24, 1917, page 967. 
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Transportation 
News Notes 


Ordinance for Increased Fare——An 
ordinance has been introduced in the 
City Council at Frankfort, Ky., provid- 
ing for 6-cent fares. The Kentucky 
Traction & Terminal Company, which 
operates the city lines, announced that 
unless the relief which it asked was 
granted, it would have to curtail serv- 
ice materially. 


Three Killed in Accident.—A rear- 
end collision in which an interurban 
ear of the Louisville & Southern In- 
diana Traction Company, on the ap- 
proach to the bridge over the Ohio 
River at Louisville, was struck by a 
through car from Indianapolis to Louis- 
ville late on Monday afternoon, Jan. 14, 
resulted in three deaths and a score of 
passengers injured. 


Trainmen Required to Help Enforce 
Law.—The city of Houston, Tex., has 
enacted an ordinance by which conduc- 
tors of electric railway cars are re- 
quired to report to the city secretary 
when any automobile passes a car 
which has stopped to take on or dis- 
charge passengers. The city ordi- 
nances prohibit this, and the trainmen 
are required to assist in enforcing the 
law. 


Youngstown Company ‘Threatened. 
—The city solicitor of Youngstown, 
Ohio, was authorized by the City Coun- 
cil on Jan. 21 to notify the officials 
of the Mahoning & Shenango Railway 
& Light Company that if railway ser- 
vice was not increased 50 per cent with- 
in the next thirty days proceedings 
would be started to revoke the fran- 
chise under which the company is op- 
erating. 


California Jitneys Disappearing.—Al- 
though a few months ago 800 jitneys 
were operating in Los Angeles, Cal., 
less than fifty are now in service, ac- 
cording to the Key System News. There 
is none in San Diego, Alameda or 
Berkeley, only about a dozen in Oak- 
land, and a few in Sacramento. San 
Francisco is practically the only Cali- 
fornia city which still has a consider- 
able number of the “parasites.” 


Bay State Bulletin on Press Articles. 
—The Bay State Street Railway, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has begun the plan of send- 
ing a weekly memorandum to all de- 
partment heads calling attention to 
articles in the technical press in which 
it is thought the recipients will be in- 
terested. Occasionally an entire article 
will be so circulated, as was the case 
with the text of some remarks by W. 
H. Glenn, Atlanta, which appeared in 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Jan. 19, page 149. 


426 Collisions in a Month.—The New 
York (N. Y.) Railways Company has 
made an analysis to show the streets 
most prolific in accidents in December. 
There were 426 collisions between cars 
and vehicles of different kinds during 
the month. As a result, five employees, 
twenty-five passengers, and fifty-seven 
persons on vehicles were injured. One 
hundred and_ sixty-nine passengers 
were injured getting on and off cars in 
the month. More people were hurt get- 
ting on than off. The company’s latest 
compilation shows a total of 1148 acci- 
dents of all kinds in December, 1917, as 
compared with 1855 in December, 1916. 


Help the Motorman!—The Quincy 
(1ll.) Railway, included in the Illinois 
Traction System, has appealed to driv- 
ers of vehicles and to pedestrians to 
co-operate with the motormen of its 
ears in an effort to reduce the number 
of street accidents. The company says: 
“Safety first. Help the motorman. 
The motorman sees hundreds of wagons, 
automobiles, bicycles and baby car- 
riages crossing his track every day. He 
sees and has to watch the movements 
of thousands of persons. He has to 
stop his car hundreds of times. He has 
grave responsibilities. He has to be 
careful. Why not help him by being 
careful yourself?” 


Relief from Special Fare Contract.— 
Judge Cushing of the Hamilton County 
(Ohio) Common Pleas Court held on 
Jan. 17 that the contract for a special 
monthly ticket rate for its employees 
made by the King Powder Company 
with the old Rapid Railway cannot be 
enforced in equity against the Inter- 
urban Railway & Terminal Company 
or its receivers and that the only relief 
possible for the employees of the pow- 
der company must come from the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. The powder 
company had sought to enjoin Charles 
S. Thrasher and Charles M. Leslie, the 
receivers, from discontinuing the old 
monthly rate. 


New York Fare Cases to Proceed.— 
The Public Service Commission for the 
First District of New York has been 
informed that the Third Avenue Rail- 


way and other surface railroads will be 
ready to go ahead with their cases 
when the hearings on the companies’ 
applications for permission to charge 
2 cents for transfers are resumed on 
Feb. 6. These hearings have been ad- 
journed from time to time at the re- 
quest of the companies, but the most 
recent adjournment was made at the 
request of the city of New York 
through the corporation counsel, who 
stated that the city, a party to the 
cases, would not be ready to resume 
until the date mentioned. 


Fare Increase Proposed for Gales- 
burg.—The Galesburg Railway, Light- 
ing & Power Company, Galesburg, IIl., 
controlled by the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem, has decided to ask the State Public 
Utilities Commission for a straight 5- 
cent fare. At the present time the com- 
pany issues twenty-five tickets for $1, 
the tickets being sold only at the office 
of the company. It was originally in- 
tended to ask the City Council for the 
increase, but later when that body as- 
sured the company that it would not ob- 
ject to a request for the elimination of 
the tickets being made of the State 
commission, and that it would abide by 
the decision of the commission, it was 
decided to make the request direct to 
the State regulatory body. 


New 


Publications 


Income Tax Procedure, 1918. By Rob- 
ert H. Montgomery. The Ronald 
Press Company, 20 Vesey Street, 


New York, N. Y. 800 pages. 
Leather, $4. 
This succeeds Mr. Montgomery’s 


1917 interpretation of the income tax 
law. It includes the latest possible ad- 
vices regarding the new laws, and pro- 
vision is made for sending to buyers a 
supplement of important treasury rul- 
ings soon expected. The book is note- 
worthy for its careful exposition of the 
law and its frank criticism of pro- 
visions and treasury rulings which the 
writer thinks should be changed. 


How to Study. By George F. Swain, 
LL.D., professor of civil engineer- 
ing in* Harvard University and 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. Sixty-five 
pages. Paper, 25 cents. 

Into the small compass of this book 
Professor Swain has condensed the prin- 
ciples of a neglected but essential art. 
While every thinking man will concede 
that his progress depends upon his 
methods of study, very few have given 
much thought to mental processes. 
There is no doubt that even a casual 
reading of “How to Study,” which is 
written in popular style, will enable any 
man who uses his head at all to use it 
(o better purpose. 
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Personal 


Mention 


P. M. Hatch, who has been manager 
of the Ponce (P. R.) Electric Company, 
is now in the ordnance department at 
Washington. 

Bert H. Wales, formerly chief inspec- 
tor of the Denver (Col.) Tramway, has 
been promoted to the position of super- 
intendent of the South Division of the 
company. 

W. L. Weston, manager of the 
Houghton County Traction Company, 
Houghton, Mich., has been commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant in the United 
States Infantry. 

KE. L. Milliken, lighting superintend- 
ent of the El Paso (Tex.) Electric 
Company, has been appointed manager 
of the Houghton County Traction Com- 
pany, Houghton, Mich. 

C. J. Munton, president and general 
manager of the Fort Wayne & North- 
western Railway, Kendallville, Ind., has 
been re-elected president of the Noble 
Motor Truck Company. 

James O. Heyworth, president of the 
International Transit Company, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., has been appointed 
manager, Division Wood Ship Construc- 
tion, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
United States Shipping Board. 

Edmond O’Callaghan, formerly su- 
perintendent of employment and _ in- 
spection and recently appointed assist- 
ant to the claim agent with the Bay 
State Street Railway, Boston, Mass., 
has resigned to become connected with 
O’Neil & Parker, Boston representa- 
tives of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company, Baltimore. 

G. A. DeHaseth, chief engineer of 
the Tacoma Railway & Power Com- 
pany and chief engineer and roadmas- 
ter of the Puget Sound Electric Rail- 
way, Tacoma, Wash., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Ponce (P. R.) 
Electric Company, in place of P. M. 
Hatch, now in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment at Washington. Both properties 
are controlled by Stone & Webster. 

Dana L. Spring, who for the last nine 
years has been a member of the law 
firm of Norton, Penney, Spring & 
Moore, of counsel for the International 
Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned 
from the firm to enter partnership with 
Hamilton Ward. Mr. Spring has spe- 
cialized in trial work and has handled 
this branch of the International Rail- 
way’s negligence actions for several] 
years. ‘ 

A. J. Bush, Jr., Dallas, Tex., has been 
appointed assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Texas Electric Railway, 
Dallas, the consolidated Strickland 
lines. Mr. Bush will maintain head- 
quarters in Waco and will have charge 
of the Waco division of the Texas Elec- 
tric Railway, and will also be manager 
of the Waco city system, which is 
owned and operated by the Texas Elec- 
tric Railway. 


W. J. Flickinger, chairman of the effi- 
ciency committee of the Connecticut 
Company, New Haven, Conn., since 
Nov. 1, 1914, has been appointed to the 
position of assistant to the president. 
The title of chairman of the efficiency 
committee has been abolished. Mr. 
Flickinger entered railway work with 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad in June, 
1899, and continued with that company 
until March, 1907. He was employed in 
the car shops and at the office of the 
master car builder of that company at 
Packerton, Pa., from June, 1899, to 
July, 1900. He was connected with the 
office of the superintendent of motive 
power of the company at South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., from July, 1900, to September, 
1905. He was employed in the office of 
the purchasing agent of the company in 
New York City from September, 1905, 
to March, 1907. On April] 1, 1907, Mr. 
Flickinger entered the employ of’ the 


W. J. FLICKINGER 


New England Investment & Security 
Company, Boston, controlling the New 
Haven Railroad’s electric railways in 
Massachusetts, as a clerk in the 
office of President L. S. Storrs, of 
that company, now president of the 
Connecticut Company. In September, 
1908, at the time the offices of 
that company were moved to Spring- 
field, Mass., Mr. Flickinger became 
chief clerk to Mr. Storrs. He continued 
in that capacity until July 1, 1911, at 
which time he went with Mr. Storrs in 
the same capacity with the Connecticut 
Company, New Haven, Mr. Storrs hav- 
ing been elected president of that com- 
pany. On Nov. 1, 1914, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the efficiency com- 
mittee of the Connecticut Company. In 
1917 Mr. Flickinger was awarded the 
bronze replica of the Brady gold medal 
for 1916 awarded to his company for 
the best record by an electric railway 
for the year along safety lines. In 
addition to the other duties that will 
devolve upon him in the position of 
assistant to the president Mr. Flickin- 
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ger will continue the work heretofore 
carried on under .the title of chairman 
of the efficiency committee. Mr. Flick- 
inger was the first president of the 
Connecticut Company section of the 
American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, having retired from the position 
only a few weeks ago. 


C. C. Curtis, lighting superintendent 
of the El Paso (Tex.) Electric Com- 
pany, will assume the duties of man- 
ager of the Cape Breton Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., operating the electric rail- 
way and lighting properties at Sydney, 
N. S., replacing E. L. Milliken, who 
goes to Houghton, Mich., as manager 
of the Houghton County Traction Com- 
pany, in place of W. L. Weston, now 
first lieutenant in the, United States 
Infantry. The El Paso, Cape Breton 
and Houghton properties are all con- 
trolled by Stone & Webster. 


Roy Ballou has been appointed chief 
inspector of the Denver (Col.) Tram- 
way. Mr. Ballou has traveled far and 
wide. He was formerly a petty officer 
in the United States Navy. As such 
he took up as a member of the Ameri- 
can forces in their participation in put- 
ting down the Boxer rebellion in China. 
He is also said to have upheld the repu- 
tation of the navy as its representative 
in a limited round engagement with 
Terrible Terry McGovern when the 
terrible one was in his prime. 

James O. Carr, Schenectady, a re- 
publican member of the Public Service 
Commission for the Second District of 
New York, has placed his resignation in 
the hands of Governor Whitman. Mr. 
Carr’s term does not expire until 1920. 
He desires to resume the practice of 
law. Before his appointment to the 
commission Mr. Carr was one of the at- 
torneys for the General Electric Com- 
pany. In 1916 he went abroad to study 
the transportation systems of France, 
England and Italy under war condi- 
tions. 

G. A. Richardson, general superin- 
tendent of the railway department of 
the Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company, has returned to Se- 
attle from the East. Several weeks ago 
Mr. Richardson was called into confer- 
ence with officials of the American In- 
ternational Shipbuilding Company, and 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, regarding transportation 
to and from the city and the Hog Island 
industrial development. During his ab- 
sence from Seattle Mr. Richardson vis- 
ited Boston, New York, Chicago and 
other cities. 


Luzerne S. Cowles has resigned from 
the Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway 
to accept the position of engineer in the 
structural division of the Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corporation. Mr. 
Cowles was born in Hartford, Conn., in 
1876, and was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1897 in the department of civil engi- 
neering. His practical engineering ex- 
perience began in the estimating de- 
partment of the Boston Bridge Works, 
and, after a year’s travel and study in 
Europe, in 1899 he became associated 
with the bureau of elevated and sub- 
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way construction of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway. He had been with this 
company for the last eighteen years. 


Harry L. Brown, western editorial 
representative of the ELrecrric RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, with headquarters in 
Chicago, has accepted a temporary ap- 
pointment as radio engineer in the office 
of the Chief Signal Officer, United 
States Army, Radio Division, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is understood that he will 
have direct charge of the work of pre- 
paring literature for use as instruc- 
tional material in the special radio 
courses which are being established at 
many of the engineering colleges 
throughout the country in co-operation 
with the Signal Corps. L. E. Stibbe of 
the New York editorial staff of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL will take 
up the editorial work in the Chicago 
office temporarily. 


C. H. Hubbell, formerly auditor of re- 
ceipts of the Illinois Traction Company, 
Peoria, Ill., is now connected with the 
First National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, 
in the capacity of tax consultant. Mr. 
Hubbell is a certified public accountant. 
He was previously income tax inspector 
of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. As part of his work for the bank 
Mr. Hubbell has recently compiled a 
table showing concisely the application 
of the federal income and profits tax 
laws to Liberty Bonds. He had from 
one to ten inquiries daily in regard to 
these matters, and the statement which 
he has compiled is particularly helpful 
because it is compact, and reference 
may be made to it much more easily 
than to the tax laws and to the laws un- 
der which the bonds have been issued. 


Richard D. Simms, treasurer of the 
Capital Traction Company, Washington, 
D. C., has been advanced from colonel 
to brigadier-general, in command of the 
District of Columbia National Guard. 
The new post does not interfere with 
the duties of General Simms as treas- 
urer of the company. He _ succeeds 
Brigadier-General Harvey, now at 
Camp Shelby. Brigadier-General Simms 
was born in the District of Columbia 
forty-nine years ago and was educated 
in the public schools there. For 
twenty years he was employed in the 
District of Columbia government. In 
1905 he resigned his position as pur- 
chasing agent of the District to become 
treasurer of the Capital Traction Com- 
pany. Brigadier-General Simms has 
already served twenty-two years in the 
National Guard of the District, enlist- 
ing as a private in the field artillery. 
He was next made a first sergeant of 
cavalry, and later was in the infantry. 
He served a total of seven years as an 
enlisted man and fifteen years as a 
commissioned officer. In 1898 he was a 
captain in the First District of Colum- 
bia Volunteer Infantry. He served at 
Camp Alger, Va.; Camp Chickamauga, 
Ga., and at Tampa, Fla., and Hunts- 
ville, Ala. At the conclusion of the war 
with Spain General Simms returned to 
the local National Guard as a first lieu- 
tenant. He was promoted to major in 
1899, and in 1909 was made a colonel. 
He was retired voluntarily in 1911. 


E. C. Faber, Head of War Board Traffic Bureau 


Man from Illinois Has Big Task of Arranging to Place Facilities of 
Electric Lines at Disposal of Government for Relief of 
War-Time Traffic Situation 


To Edwin C. Faber, as traffic man- 
ager of the Traffic Bureau of the Elec- 
tric Railway War Board, with head- 
quarters in the Munsey Building, 
Washington, has been entrusted the 
big task of bringing the facilities of 
the electric railways of the country to 
the aid of the nation during the pres- 
ent crisis. 


STARTING THE WHEELS 


One of Mr. Faber’s first acts as 
traffic manager of the Electric Rail- 
way War Board was to send to elec- 
tric railways a list of questions for the 
purpose of assembling traffic data for 
the benefit of the Director General of 
Railroads. Mr. Faber states that un- 
der present circumstances it is the 


E. C. FABER 


patriotic duty of each American citizen 
to bend every effort toward relieving 
the present traffic congestion and 
toward placing on the highest plane of 
efficiency every existing transportation 
facility. This will entail co-operation 
on the part of everyone concerned, in- 
cluding the public, and this must be 
constantly borne in mind in any con- 
sideration of the subject. It is evi- 
dent that the electric railways can be 
used to supplement steam railroad serv- 
ice, thus relieving the steam roads of 
a considerable amount of short-haul 
traffic, so as to render steam road cars 
and facilities available for long-haul 
business—business which the electric 
railways are not in a position to handle. 


Wuat Mr. Faser Has DONE 


Mr. Faber is vice-president of the 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad, 
operating more than 170 miles of third- 
rail and overhead electric railway out 
of Chicago, from which property he 


has secured leave of absence. He has 
had a remarkably successful career 
from the time when, as a young man, 
he secured a clerkship in one of the 
offices of the Cleveland Electric Rail- 
way. 

Born in 1875, twenty-six years later 
Mr. Faber became general superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland system, and 
for many years bore the distinction of 
being the youngest general superinten- 
dent of an important city electric rail- 
way of the United States. His suc- 
cess has been very largely due to his 
faculty of “doing things” and the per- 
sistence with which he has familiarized 
himself not only with the details of the 
particular job in which he was engaged 
at the time, but those of every other 
position within his ken. From clerk 
he became a timekeeper, then con- 
nected with the accounting department, 
of which he later assumed charge, then 


- general passenger agent; assistant to 


the general manager and finally gen- 
eral superintendent. 

After the Cleveland city property 
changed hands in 1902 and its former 
general manager, Ira A. McCormack, 
became general manager of the Grand 
Central Terminal in New York, he 
commandeered the services of Mr. 
Faber, who had an important part in 
connection with the electrification of 
the New York Central lines entering 
New York. This work was done by 
the General Electric Company and 
when completed, Hinsdale Parsons, 
vice-president of the General: Electric 
Company, made Mr. Faber his assistant 
and put him at work making investiga- 
tions and reports on the various electric 
railway, light and power properties in 
which the company was interested. 

In 1904 Mr. Faber became general 
manager of the Aurora, Elgin & Chi- 
cago Railroad and vice-president of the 
Elgin, Aurora & Southern Traction 
Company. A year later these two prop- 
erties were consolidated with the Cook 
County & Southern Traction Company 
and Mr. Faber became general man- 
ager of the combined properties. In 
19138 he was in addition made vice- 
president of the company. 


Hetpe Him! It’s Your Dury! 


Mr. Faber’s very wide knowledge of 
the electric railway business and his 
connection with interurban railways 
admirably, fit him for the new position 
to which/he has been appointed. But 
Mr. Faber’s task—that of taking over 
by the electric railways such business 
of the steam roads as the electric lines 
can handle—is one that he, unaided and 
alone, cannot carry out to a full meas- 
ure of success. He realizes this and 
has said so frankly. The electric rail- 
way industry stands to gain or to lose 
by just the extent that it does or does 
not co-operate with Mr. Faber along 
the lines laid down by him in his orig- 
inal traffic questionnaire. 
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Construction News 


| 


Construction News Notes are classified un- 
der each heading alphabetically by States. 

An asterisk (*) indicates a project not 
previously reported. 


| Recent Incorporation | 


*Davis Creek & Spring Hill Railway, 
Spring Hill, W. Va.—Incorporated to 
construct a line from near Spring Hill 
to a point near the middle fork of Davis 
Creek. Capital Stock, $50,000. Incor- 
porators: R. N. Snyder, Samuel Ed- 
wards, L. P. Snyder, H. T. Smith and 
E. M. Surber, all of Charleston, W. Va. 


Franchises 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Los Angeles 
Railway has received permission from 
‘the City Council to abandon its East 
Fourteenth and Tennessee Streets line 
on condition that the company will ex- 
tend its West Jefferson Street line from 
Third'to Ninth Avenue. 

Elmira, N. Y.—The Elmira Water, 
Light & Railroad Company has asked 
the City Council of Elmira for a fran- 
chise to construct a line on East and 
West Chemung Place from Main Street 
to Maple Avenue, in order that a por- 
tion of the heavy traffic may be taken 
off the Main Street bridge. 

Richmond, Va.—The street committee 
of the City Council of Richmond adopt- 
ed a resolution recommending that the 
petition of the Richmond & Seven Pines 
‘Railroad to use the streets of the city 
under the new ownership in the same 
manner which they are now being used 
be granted. 


Track and Roadway 


Birmingham Railway, Light & Pow- 
er Company, Birminghain, Ala. — Elec- 
tric railway service has been discontin- 
ued by the Birmingham Railway, Light 
& Power Company on its Rugby High- 
lands car line, East Lake, southside, un- 
der orders from the State Fuel Admin- 
istration as a war measure to save fuel. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Railway.—This 
company will extend its lines over Tenth 
Street to the private right-of-way to 
the new Los Angeles high school. 

Pacific Electric Railway, Los An- 
geles, Cal——Work is progressing rapid- 
ly on the double-tracking of the Pa- 
cific Electric Railway line between Los 
Angeles and Pomona. 

Chicago (ill.) Surface Lines.—The 
first lap of the Hegewisch extension 
from 108th Street and Ewing Avenue 
has been placed in operation as far as 
118th Street and Burley Avenue. The 


cars will reach the plant of the Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Works. 


Consolidated Street Railway, Strong 
City, Kan.—This company which oper- 
ates a 2-mile horse car line between 
Cottonwood Falls and Strong City, will 
put on a self-propelled car. The track 
is being relaid to accommodate the 
heavier equipment. 


Southwest Missouri Railroad, Webb 
City, Mo.—The contract for the con- 
struction of culverts and bridges for 
this company’s proposed line between 
Baxter Springs and Picher, via Hocker- 
ville and St. Louis, has been awarded 
to the Topeka Bridge Company. 


International Railway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
—The Public Service Commission for 
the Second District of New York, has 
announced a hearing to be held at its 
office in Buffalo on Feb. 6 in the pro- 
ceeding which it has instituted to alter 
grade crossings by the International 
Railway of certain streets in North 
Tonawanda. The railway company, the 
city of North Tonawanda and other 
persons interested have been ordered to 
show cause, the commission holding 
that public safety requires an altera- 
tion of certain existing crossings. It is 
proposed that instead of crossing at 
grade the railway shall cross by over- 
head bridges, Payne Avenue, Linwood 
Avenue, Fredericka Street, East Ful- 
ton Street, Jackson Avenue, Stenzel 
Street, Ward Road and other streets in 
the city south of Witmer Road, which 
are crossed at grade including Six- 
teenth Street, Seventeenth Street, 
Eighteenth Street and Nineteenth 
Street. 

Elmira Water, Light & Railroad 
Company, Elmira, N. Y.—The Public 
Service Commission for the Second Dis- 
trict of New York issued an order di- 
recting the Elmira Water, Light & 
Railroad Company to discontinue opera- 
tion of cars of certain weight over the 
Main Street bridge in Elmira. Steps 
will be taken by the company to build 
about 1800 ft. of new track and divert 
traffic to the Lake Street bridge. 

Ottawa (Ont.) Electric Railway.—A 
report from this company states that 
it will reconstruct 2 miles of track. 

Virginia Railway & Power Company, 
Richmond, Va.—In order to better the 
electric railway service in Norfolk, the 
Virginia Railway & Power Company 
made a proposition to the traffic com- 
mittee, composed of delegates from the 
Norfolk business organizations, to make 
Monticello Avenue and Granby Street 
one-way traffic streets. The proposition 
made by the company included a better 
electric railway system for the Ghent 
section of Norfolk and a ten-minute 
schedule for Berkley. In order to put 
the proposition through without de- 
lay the company would use the Bay 
Shore tracks to make a standard gage 
system all over the city. 


Monongahela Valley Traction Com- 
pany, Fairmont, W. Va.—Surveys are 
being made by the Monongahela Valley 
Traction Company in the Marietta Dis- 
trict for the extension of the company’s 
lines into certain suburban districts. 
Lines will be extended to West View 
and Norwood, necessitating additions 
of about 2% miles of track. 


Shops and Buildings | 


Northern Electric Railway, Chico, 
Cal.—A new station will be built by the 
Northern Electric Railway near Globe. 


Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Announcement has been made by the 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company that hereafter all 
freight shipments will be handled at the 
new freight house and terminal, Ken- 
tucky and Oliver Avenues, Indianapolis. 


Concord, Maynard & Hudson Street 
Railway, Maynard, Mass.—Fire com- 
pletely destroyed the carhouse of the 
Concord, Maynard & Hudson Street 
Railway at Main Street and Great Road, 
and all the rolling stock owned by the 
company with the exception of two 
cars. Twelve trolley cars, a snowplow 
and a construction car were burned to- 
gether with a large amount of wire and 
other construction material. 

International Railway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
—Fire completely destroyed the For- 
est Avenue carhouse of the Interna- 
tional Railway on Jan. 23, together with 
forty-eight cars, four snowplows and 
sweepers and one work car. The lossis 
estimated at about $500,000. For fur- 
ther details see page 244, 


Power Houses and 
| Substations 


Northern Electric Railway, Chico, 
Cal.—John P. Coghlan, receiver of the 
Northern Electric Railway has sought 
an order from United States District 
Judge Dooling, authorizing the purchase 
of an additional generating unit at a 
price of $37,500. In his petition Mr. 
Coghlan asserts that the freight traffic 
on the Northern Electric Railway is 
steadily increasing. 


Pensacola (Fla.) Electric Company. 
—This company contemplates the erec- 
tion of a 18,200-volt transmission line 
to the Pensacola naval station. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.—Plans are 
being prepared by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company for the erec- 
tion of a one-story transformer station, 
50 ft. x 100 ft. on Livonia Avenue, near 
Rockaway Avenue, Brooklyn, to cost 
about $40,000. 

Virginia Railway & Power Company, 
Richmond, Va.—Plans have been made 
and application filed by the Virginia 
Railway & Power Company for an ad- 
dition to its power plant at the foot 
of Twelfth Street, Richmond, to cost 
$6,000. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


- MARKET QUOTATIONS - 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Prevailing Conditions in 
Wire Market 


Western Stocks in Very Bad Shape— 
Supplies in the New England 
Market Are Increasing 


To some observers the future price 
of copper wire to the trade is a puzzle. 
The government has, of course, fixed 
the price of ingots at 23% cents. 
Ordinarily the mills formerly got about 
1 cent a pound for working it up. Now 
they get, on account of labor condi- 
tions, from 3 cents to 4 cents, bringing 
factory prices on wire up to 26% cents 
to 27% cents. Chicago jobbers are at 
present continuing on a 30-cent base 
for rubber-covered and a 28-cent base 
on weatherproof. 

On the Pacific Coast rubber-covered 
‘ wire stocks have been seriously de- 
pleted of late by the slowing down of 
deliveries without corresponding. de- 
crease in demand. Despite this condi- 
tion a tendency to a lower price is re- 
ported. Weatherproof wire stocks are 
also in worse shape than before, but 
are not so bad as rubber-covered. 

In New England, however, wire and 
cable stocks are increasing, at least 
temporarily. One large manufacturer 
reports putting the first stock order 
through the works for many months, 
covering varied sizes. Weatherproof 
wire is quoted at 27 cents and rubber- 
covered at 30 cents. 

Weatherproof wire was quoted in 
New York as the week opened at 28% 
to 34% cents per pound in 100-lb. lots. 


Transportation Delays 
Deliveries 


Local Stocks of Supplies Are Feeling 
the Strain of Lessened Incoming 
Material 


Storms of the past two or three weeks 
in the East and Middle West have crip- 
pled transportation badly. Similar 
congested conditions prevail on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Each week the receipts of 
supplies have been smaller. 

As a result local stocks of many sta- 
ples are diminishing and in not a few 
instances a very serious situation is 
being faced. Embargoes to the Eastern 
seaboard have diminished stocks of iron 
and steel goods. In this list are a great 
many products used by railways in 
maintenance work. 

Various things are being done in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to relieve 
the congested condition of the roads, 
but even with the saving effected it 
will be many weeks before any material 
reduction can be made in delivery time. 

Besides having the immediate effect 


of putting a strain on local stocks of 
finished products the railroad break- 
down has another more lasting result. 

Factories have not been able to pro- 
cure sufficient supplies of raw materials 
in many instances and the later output 
of the finished product will naturally be 
affected. y 


Cedar Pole Market Exceeds 
Expectations 


Lack of Transportation Facilities and 
Utility Financing Conditions—Ac- 
cumulation of Large Stocks 


The twenty-second annual meeting of 
the Northern White Cedar Association 
was held at the Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on Jan. 22 and 23. Vice- 
President J. E. Gerich presided in the 
absence of the president, J. T. 
Kirkpatrick, who was_ unable to 
attend owing to work in connection 
with the exemption appeal board at 
Houghton, Mich. The meeting was at- 
tended by representatives of twenty- 
two of the leading cedar producers. The 


secretary in his report, reviewing the 


principal activities during the year, 
stated that the year 1917 was marked 
by an extraordinary traffic in cedar 
products, which was much greater than 
was anticipated. No papers were read, 
the entire time being devoted to presen- 
tation of committee reports and discus- 
sions of pertinent subjects. 

The pole committee reported a good 
supply of poles on hand, which is 
ascribed to a lack of transportation fa- 
cilities and the inability of many operat- 
ing companies to procure funds for im- 
provements. The post committee pre- 
dicted a satisfactory business for post 
shippers. An exceptional market for 
posts had not been looked for in 1917 
owing to the need of. increased crop 
production and the high costs of fenc- 
ing and farm labor. From the discus- 
sion of car supply it is thought that the 
situation is better this year than it was 
last. The priority which is expected 
for shipments of poles to public utilities 
it is thought will contribute to a fa- 
vorable traffic in this product during 
1918. It was recommended that the 
work of the pole advertising committee 
be continued, and appropriations were 
made for this and post advertising. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: President, J. 
E. Gerich, MacGills & Gibbs Company, 
Milwaukee; vice-president. L. L. Hill, 
Page & Hill Company, Minneapolis; W. 
L. Lafean, Chicago, and J. C. Kirkpat- 
rick, the retiring president, were elected 
directors. W. D. Thomas and N. E. 
Boucher were continued in office as 
treasurer and secretary respectively. 


Lightning Arrester Sales 
Active 


Reports from the South State That De- 
liveries Are Slowing Up—Two to 
Five Months Specified 


Heretofore the demand in the South 
for lightning arresters was more or less 
sporadic, but expansion of transmission 
systems in the Southeast has tended to 
flatten out the demand. Manufacturers 
report that last week’s thunderstorms 
stimulated sales and brought to the at- 
tention of operating engineers the ne- 
cessity of anticipating summer require- 
ments. The aluminum-cell type has 
been quite active, but deliveries are 
slowing up. Manufacturers report great 
difficulty in securing steel containers 
and aluminum. Arresters for 6600 volts 
and below are promised for two months. 
Higher potentials cannot be had in less 
than five months, with the possibility 
of even longer shipments. There has 
been no decided change in prices re- 
cently. 


Electric Railway Credits 
in the Southeast 


Material Manufacturers and Jobbers 
Aver Collections Good—Peculiar 
Position of Traction Properties 


Manufacturers and large jobbers han- 
dling electric railway material report 
that collections in general show an im- 
provement over December, with the ex- 
ception of a small number of isolated 
cases. A few of the larger accounts 
with manufacturers covering heavy 
equipment were slow coming in during 
the latter part of December, but these 
were taken care of in the early part 
of January and a fairly clean slate is 
presented at this time. 

Electric railways in the Southeast 
hold a peculiar position, in that the ma- 
jority are consolidated and operated in 
conjunction with lighting and power 
systems or controlled by holding com- 
panies. This feature influences the 
perspective of the credit man. The iso- 
lated systems that are not securing any 
direct benefit from military transporta- 
tion are traveling a hard road in the 
face of increasing labor and mainte- 
nance costs. On the other hand, those 
systems securing military patronage 
are holding operating ratios down and 
doing as well as can be expected. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
equipment manufacturers are following 
up accounts more closely, and although 
this may not be construed as restrict- 
ing or tightening up of credit facilities, 
nevertheless buyers are impressed with 
the fact that their accounts must be 
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Track Material Steady but Slow 


Equipment for Maintenance and Replacements Receiving the Call— 
Prices High—Certain Lines Scarce 


With manufacturers and supply deal- 
ers of minor accessories and special- 
ties, covering particularly track ma- 
terials, the market is not altogether 
stagnant. In fact, considerable activ- 
ity is noted with houses operating in 
this field, when conditions are taken 
into account. An authority on rails, 
plates, bolts, spikes and general track 
material states prices are keeping in 
line with the government selling figure 
on pig iron. This is also true of re- 
fined iron, bar steel and angle bars. 
Inquiries will not come along for im- 
mediate delivery. There is a mild in- 
quiry for such specialties, mainly for 
track maintenance and replacement, on 
the part of electric roads, but it is 
nevertheless steady. Track cannot last 
forever, according to the same speaker, 
and even if the electric railways are in 
no financial position to buy as they 
should there is evidence that something 
is moving in the supply field, and it 
represents a regular trade if not re- 
markable in volume. 

The straits that some electric roads 
are in for track maintenance and re- 
placement. is illustrated by a company 
in New York State that ordered a 
couple of cars of rails. When en route 
and before arriving at their destina- 
tion the rolling mill, the statement 
says, ascertained its customer was by 
no means able to pay for the goods 
according to the contract. Without 
even notifying the buyer, the rails were 
rerouted and forwarded to another 
road, which happened to be in sufficient 
funds to pay the bill. It is said this 
is not an isolated instance, although no 
complaint is heard, because the electric 
properties are believed to be doing the 
best they can under the circumstances. 
Rail bonds including special heavy 
bonds are deliverable inside of a month. 
Third-rail anchors in carloads are go- 
ing forward within the same time. 

Another manufacturer stated the 
price of copper was checking the sale 
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kept up in good shape in order that 
the manufacturers may, in turn, take 
care of heavy current obligations cov- 
ering raw materials, and eliminate, as 
far as possible, the necessity for fur- 
ther borrowing on short time paper. 
The serious problem of steam railroad 
financing has been removed by govern- 
ment operation, but the situation re- 
garding the financing of other public 
utilities remains as a potential item. 

Current opinion in the Southeast is 
that Congress will take up the subject 
of corporate financing in the belief that 
no satisfactory solution will be found 
that does not involve some degree of 
governmental intervention of control, 
in this way distinguishing between es- 
sential and non-essential industries dur- 
ing the period of the war, and diverting 
much-needed capital to the electric rail- 
ways and other public utilities. 


of copper bonds to a considerable ex- 
tent. In the spring, however, he looked 
for an improvement, 

The recent storms were not only 
crippling transportation, rendering it 
more uncertain than ever, but the em- 
bargoes from Pittsburgh East, though 
expected to be raised, will probably be 
renewed. Steam railroad officials de- 
clare that the weather conditions are 
the worst they had experienced in 
thirty years. There were added diffi- 
culties because of the magnitude of 
current traffic. The actual freight situ- 
ation is not a great deal improved over 
what it was on Jan. 1. 


PROSPECTS IN Pig IRON MARKET 


The last week has witnessed an open- 
ing of the pig iron market for the 
second half of the year and, while the 
volume of business is not large, the 
prospects are good for some heavy buy- 
ing in the near future. After the wind- 
up of work on last year’s adjustments 
and accounts a general desire to buy 
raw material is held to have taken pos- 
session of the trade. Sales for the sec- 
ond half are not very specific, in cases 
leaving out time of delivery and price, 
but being specific in description of ma- 
terial. The price is left open, as con- 
tracts must be written with a clause 
adjusting the price to any that may 
be made later by a government agency. 
A bolt and spike manufacturer stated 
he knew of many orders for pig iron 
which remained unfilled on account of 
the embargoes. That is to say, the 
material was finished at the foundry, 
but no cars could be had for shipping. 
Spikes, bolts, screw spikes can be de- 
livered in a couple or three weeks, as 
can also some angle bars and tie-plates. 
Producers are ready to ship if they had 
facilities. 

A manufacturer of track specialties, 
such as clamps, guard rail braces, de- 
railers, tie plates, tie rods, rail joints, 
etc., states he was offering 60-lb. rails, 
for as good a delivery as the situation 
would permit, although the shipment 
would be prompt at $70 a ton. A lot 
of 1000 rails was available, however, at 
$60. Also a quantity of rails made 
for the Russian government, but unde- 
liverable, was on the market at a still 
lower price. These rails differed from 
the kind used on American roads 
slightly, but they could be adapted with 
little trouble. They would probably 
find a market, he added, with a Cuban 
electric road. A large order of turn- 
buckles for the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, New York, ordered 
on Oct. 24 last, has not been received 
yet. Everyone concerned admits it is 
a seller’s market. 

Culverts are in weak demand just 
now, according to sales agents handling 
these goods, on account of the season. 
Old car wheels and relaying rails are 
scarce and backward on delivery. High 
prices prevail for both. Concrete 
showed a shade advance with the re- 


cent change in the price of cement due 
to the increase of lighterage charges. 
It is further reported that Portland ce- 
ment is likely to move up at any time 
with a most decisive jump. There are 
some in that trade who think a $2.50 
price per barrel, wholesale, will be 
reached before the end of the year. 


War Board Rulings on Scrap 
Metals and Licenses 


Exportation of Materials Under False 
Declaration—Photostatic Copies 
of Licenses Accepted 


Desiring to stop the exportation of 
iron and steel products which are in- 
tended at destination to be scrapped 
and used as scrap metals, the War 
Trade Board has issued a a prohibitory 
order to that effect. Under date of Jan. 
13 a formal announcement of the board 
states that any firm exporting articles 
manufactured of iron and steel, such as 
second-hand rails, car wheels, and other 
material, for the purpose of being 
scrapped at destination, is guilty of 
false declaration and subject to pen- 
alties. 

Another order of the War Board, un- 
der date of Jan. 10, is a ruling that pho- 
tostatic copies of the originals of li- 
censes granted by the Bureau of Enemy 
Trade may be used in lieu of and will 
be given the same force and effect as 
the original licenses. 
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Petersburg & Appomattox Railway, 
Petersburg, Va., expects to buy ten new 
standard double-truck interurban cars 
in the near future. 


Macon Railway & Light Company, 
Macon, Ga., in a rear-end collision with 
a freight train on Jan. 19, had a motor 
car destroyed by fire. 


Newport News & Hampton Railway, 
Gas & Electric Company, Hampton, Va., 
has six convertible cars now on order 
with the J. G. Brill Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The company contemplates 
building another electric locomotive 
early in the year. 

Concord, Maynard & Hudson Street 
Railway, Maynard, Mass., on Jan. 25 
had its carhouse destroyed by fire, of 
unknown origin, and all the rolling 
stock owned by the company, with the 
exception of two cars. Twelve passen- 
ger cars, a snowplow and a construction 
car were burned, together with a large 
amount of wire and other construction 
essentials. 


Hudson River & Eastern Traction 
Company, Ossining, N. Y., on Jan. 28 
had a passenger car smashed to pieces 
by running against a station abutment. 
The car slipped on ice-coated rails, ran 
down a steep hill and jumped off the 
end of the track, after a run of 1000 
ft. against the station of the New York 
Central Railroad. 


Dallas (Tex.) Street Railway Com- 
pany, being in the market for a new 
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motor car and trailer, it was found that 
the car builders, according to a local 
report, refused to accept an order for 
the equipment with delivery stipulated 
earlier than two years. However, the 
needed cars—second-hand—were pur- 
chased from the Shreveport (La.) Trac- 
tion Company. 

Philadelphia, (Pa.) Rapid Transit 
Company is considering the purchase of 
a lot of 200 cars from The J. G. Brill 
Company. The additional rolling stock 
is needed to facilitate and enlarge trans- 
portation for the shipyard workers at 
Hog Island, Cramp & Sons Company 
and similar establishments in the vicin- 
ity of the city. The company has been 
negotiating with the United States gov- 
ernment to assume the financial respon- 
sibility for the equipment, which prob- 
ably will be of General Electric Com- 
pany type. If these negotiations with 
the government to provide the funds 
for the purchase of these cars prove 
successful, they will be built and deliv- 
ered on a priority basis. 


See 
| 
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R. J. Morgan, formerly supervisor 
of sales for the American Steel Export 
Company, New York, N. Y., has been 
made assistant general sales manager. 


Western Service Company, Spen- 
cer, Iowa, has been organized for the 
purpose of engaging in civil and electri- 
cal engineering and power-plant effici- 
ency practice. 

Crescent Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., recently 
bought the entire stock of the Pitts- 
burgh Armature Works, thereby great- 
ly increasing its capacity for work in 
that line. 

Goulds Manufacturing Company, Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y., has put into effect, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1918, a bonus system 
whereby all, hourly piece work and 
salaried employees rated at $40 a week 
or under will receive quarterly a bonus 
of 10 per cent on their total salary for 
the previous three months. This bonus 
is contingent upon a stipulated amount 
of time being put in at actual work 
during the year and is aimed to en- 
courage full-time work. 


RAILWAY MATERIALS 


Rubber-covered wire base, New York, cents per a 
cents pee 
SNOW AR SOE Se sonia OOOO acicedinic a ron aalera A> 6 

lots), cents per 


Wire, weatherproof (100 lb. lots), 


Wire, weatherproof (100 lb. 

Chicago 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh, per 100 lb 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh, per 100 lb 
Sheet iron, 


100 lb 


Cement (carload lots), New York, per bbl 


Linseed oil (raw, 5 


White lead (1900 lb. keg), 


*Nominal. 


Rails, heavy, Bessemer, Pittsburgh......... 
Rails, heavy O. H. Pittsburgh, per gross ton.... 4 
Railroad spikes, 9/16 in., Pittsburgh, per. 100 lb. 
Sheet iron, black (24 gage), Pittsburgh, per. 100 lb. 

galvanized (24 gage), Pittsburgh, per 
Galvanized barbed wire, Pittsburgh, cents ‘per Lbs 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, Pittsburgh, cents per lb, 
Cement (carload lots), Chicago, per bbl.. pe 
Cement (carload lots), Seattle, per bbl...... 
bbl. lots), New York, per gal.. 
Linseed oil (boiled, 5 bbl. lots), New York, per gal. 
New York, cents per lb. 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), New York, cents per gal... 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 


C. C. Nuckols, president of the Con- 
solidated Car-Heating Company, who at 
the outbreak of the war was commis- 
sioned major in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, has been ordered by the War De- 
partment to report to Washington for 
active duty under the direction of Col. 
Samuel McRoberts, recently appointed 
head of the procurement division of the 
Ordnance Department. The directors 
of the company have relieved Major 
Nuckols of active duty in connection 
with the Consolidated Car - Heating 
Company. During his absence Cornell 
S. Hawley will have active charge of 
the management of the company, as 
mentioned last week. 


Holden & White, Inc., Chicago, IL, 
distributor of the air rectifier for the 
prevention of frozen air brakes, has in- 
stalled it on the following railway sys- 
tems: Omaha & Council Bluffs Street 
Railway Company, Gary & Interurban 
Railroad Company, Charles City West- 
ern Railway Company, Springfield 
(Mass.) Street’ Railway Company, 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Traction Company, East St. Louis & 
Suburban Railway Company, New York 
State Railways, Lincoln Traction Com- 
pany, Mahoning & Shenango Railway & 
Light Company, Lackawanna & Wyom- 
ing Valley Railroad Company. 


New Advertising Literature 


American Spray Company, New 
York, N. Y.: Cooling water with sprays 
is the subject of bulletin No. 71. 


John F. Godfrey, Elkhart, Ind.: The 
Godfrey coal conveyor is illustrated and 
described in a circular prepared by 
John F. Godfrey. 

Westinghouse Lamp Company, New 
York, N. Y.: A folder showing the 
growth of its plants caused by the in- 
crease in the demand for its lamps. 


Rubber Insulated Metals Corporation, 
Plainfield, N. J.: ‘Rimco” rubber-in- 
sulated pliers are illustrated and de- 
scribed in a leaflet prepared by this 
concern. 

Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.: Bulletin 233, just ready 
for mailing, goes into the merits and 


Jan. 23 Jan. 30 
30-33 30 


ae “384 29.25-34.25 
38-38.35 33.50-38.35 
5 


Copper, 


Nickel, cents per lb 


Vol. 51, No. 5 


descriptions of air compressors and 
other machines. 


Chicago Fuse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., and New York, N. 
Y.: “Union” renewable inclosed fuses 
for 250 volts and 600 volts are described 
in a leaflet prepared by this company. 


National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: “Rubber? No!” is the title of a 
four-page, illustrated circular, printed 
in colors, describing the ‘remarkable 
ductility of ‘National’ pipe,” with spe- 
cific examples. 

Stow Manufacturing Company, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.: Bulletins Nos. 101 and 
102, entitled ‘Portable Tools of Proven 
Value,” which will be sent upon re- 
quest, contains and describes tools pro- 
duced by a builder of forty-two years’ 
experience. 

Trico Fuse & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.: A leaflet de- 
scriptive of its renewable cartridge 
fuses. Seventeen features of these 
fuses are pointed out in this leaflet. 
This company has also printed a leaflet 
giving list prices of the fuses. 


Wilson Welder & Metals Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.: Catalog No. 2, 
on electric welding. This book includes 
information on the development of the 
Wilson system, specifications of equip- 
ment, portable equipment, size, weight 
and use of electrodes and schedule of 
equipment, table of economies, physical 
tests of welded joints, economy and 
operation, etc. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.: Catalog A-2132 
contains technical information regard- 
ing Bakelite Micarta-D gears. The dis- 
tinctive features of this material for 
noiseless gears and pinions are listed, 
together with its physical properties. 
Methods of turning and drilling and 
gear cutting are described and illus- 
trated with many halftones and draw- — 
ings. Methods of attaching to the 
driving shaft which have proved suit- 
able for gears of all sizes are shown 
and tables of pitch, teeth and other gear 
data are also given. There are formu- 
las for the horsepower rating, the 
amount of power which can be trans- 
mitted through press fit and for calcu- 
lating other variables in gear practice. 
It will be sent on request to the com- 
pany’s nearest office. 


NEW YORK METAL MARKET PRICES 


Jan. 23 Jan. 30 
% 


ingots; *cents per Dace ala ol: aeons eteeienss 231% 23 
Copper wire bases Cents peri Ibias. cine. sue eels ewan 2 
Lead, cents per Ib... 


ote 5.00 $55.00 Spelter, cents per 1b 0 A 
$57.00 $57.00 Tin: Straits” cents peralioy syccsene 4.6 bac lel ae ees ee ane *86.00 
ets $3.50 $3.50 Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent, cents per Ib......... 34-36 34-36 
$3.90 $3.90 
Sah $5.00 $5.00 
$5.80 $5.80 OLD METAL PRICES—NEW YORK 
eae $4.85 $4.85 
$4.35 $4.35 Heavy copper; cents per baa. sa. can sees soe 
$3.95 $3.95 Light copper), Cents pers lbs «jm loan as ee see 
Birches $2.25 $2.25 Red brags) centsiper Vibi eau sli sad en oars bee ok ae 
tenes $2.31 $2.31 Vellow brass, comnts per ID. ce. eye ara ets sc 
cine $2.63 $2.65 Juead, heavy. cents) per ID aaa eee een 5 34 
Sieg $1.31 Zinc; Cents Per Abia cet Sete naka earned 5 5 
$1.32 $1.32 Steel car axles, Chicago, per net ton... : $42.42 
10 10 Old carwheels, Chicago, per gross ton............ $35.00 $35.00 
51 50 Steel rails (scrap), Chicago, per gross ton........ $35.00 $35.00 
Steel rails (relaying), Chicago, per gross ton..... $60.00 $60.00 
Machine shop turnings, Chicago, per net ton...... $17.50 $17.00 


i RIC RaILWAy JouRNAL 


Bein _ pay-as-you- pass car is Seiad in Aen ane 
: Rare equipment, I believe that it will quickly come into gen- | 
serail use on the big city systems. It is the one arrange- 
eee ment that eliminates passenger congestion in the car, 
| and by so doing largely eliminates car congestion on the 
street.” ; 


THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AMERICAN CAR COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
G. C. KUHLMAN CAR CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
WASON MANFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CIE. J. G. BRILL, 49 Rue des Mathurins, PARI 
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